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Required Subjects in the grams and a consequent reduction of 


Secondary School 


HE decade of the thirties is note- 

worthy in the field of education 
for a definite and increasingly inten- 
sive attack on the problems of the cur- 
riculum. For the period 1935 to the 
present, some 50 per cent of the city 
school systems have made reorganiza- 
tions of greater or lesser degree in their 
secondary school programs. Naturally, 
differing and even contradictory points 
of view have made their appearance; 
yet one can note throughout an almost 
universal recognition of Dewey’s early 
declaration that the school is life and 
that the school experiences of youth 
must, so far as possible, be as diversi- 
fied as those of life itself. 

The extent to which the curriculum 
may go in order to exemplify this phi- 
losophy is the point where controversy 
arises. One observes, however, that 
the literature dealing with recent cur- 
riculum studies is no longer tolerant 
of a static curriculum. Continuous and 
careful revision is the watchword of 
the day. And as a result, today’s sec- 
ondary schools, junior high, senior 
high, and junior colleges, reflect the 
spirit of the times. New subjects and 
revised old subjects crowd upon former 
routine requirements and demand their 
place in the sun. Some of these new 
subjects take the form of legal re- 
quirements. All of them impose heavy 
responsibility on both teacher and ad- 
ministrator, largely because they call 
for rearrangements of the schools’ pro- 





time heretofore accorded to the old-time 
academic, college-preparatory subjects. 
Some of the new demands, together 
with suggested ways and means of 
handling them, have been presented to 
the readers of the JourNAL through a 
series of articles beginning with the 
issue of December, 1939. It is to be 
hoped that all of these articles are 
being read extensively for two very 
good reasons: (1) they portray a high 
quality of resourcefulness and leader- 
ship in the secondary schools of the 
state; and (2) they include methods 
and procedures of great practical appli- 
cation which can be widely used. 


AFETY Education treated in the 

first of the series has become a 
matter of national and state-wide con- 
cern. Public safety and accident pre- 
vention must be taught in every elemen- 
tary and secondary school of the state. 
Modern civilization has so speeded up 
its temno that loss of life and physical 
injuries have brought about a havoc 
comparable to the casualties of a coun- 
try at war. The significance of the 
problem to our public schools is indi- 
cated by the fact that the recent year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators is devoted to the 
subject of safety education—its factual 
background and the part that the 
schools can play in offsetting the re- 
sultant consequences of our indiffer- 
ence toward life and limb. Safety has 
become a highly complicated problem 
in the modern world, so much so that 
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family life can no longer deal with it 
unaided. Hence the school must accept 
this new challenge and assume the main 
responsibility for giving youth the basic 
facts necessary for living with reason- 
able safety in the economic and social 
activities of today. 

If ever society is justified in placing 
a legal requirement on the teaching of 
any subject in our public schools that 
requirement has to do with health and 
physical welfare. California schools are 
far in advance in this work, as we were 
among the two or three states which 
first put such regulations in state codes. 
Fortunately, too, California has had, 
from the beginning to the present, out- 
standing state directors of physical and 
health education. The extent of this 
program is well set forth by means of 
the various articles in the February 
issue of the JouRNAL. 

If anyone doubts the beneficial re- 
sults that have followed the programs 
which for something more than twenty 
years have been in operation in junior 
and senior high schools, let him make 
some visitations of inspection. The 
healthy status and physical condition 
of California high school boys and girls 
is something to evoke our pride. And 
the same may be said regarding the 
extension of the program into the field 
of recreation—that is, with recreational 
activities developed not only within the 
school and on the school grounds, but 
extended into community enterprises. 
In the teaching of sex education, how- 
ever, only sporadic beginnings have 
been made, and of course the legal code 
has never made definite pronouncement 
on the problem. Sex education will 
have to be given attention and responsi- 
bility, for it will have to be placed in 
one or another department. Does it 
belong in the health and hygiene classes 
or in those of physiology and biology— 
or is it the responsibility of a combi- 
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nation of departments? Probably the 
latter. 

The March issue of the JourNaAL 
presents a symposium on education for 
citizenship, this subject again being one 
of the duties which school law imposes 
on the secondary schools. These are 
interesting articles. They get away from 
the old sermonizing on the good citizen 
and from the cramming of civic facts. 
Individual initiative is the watchword. 
Let the school “create a situation which 
enables a pupil to make choices and 
take the consequences of his choice.” 
Even more than this, let the pupil be a 
partner in the management of the school, 
in the development of the school’s mo- 
rale. This is Rousseau’s philosophy in 
nearly unadulterated form. In his ad- 
dress at the recent high school princi- 
pals’ convention, President von Klein- 
Smid laid down quite a different point 
of view. He would say that such ob- 
jectives as the above have in part led 
to the present “disciplineless genera- 
tion” which he holds really needs to be 
spanked from time to time. I suppose 
sanity lies somewhere between these 
extremes. Considering that very large 
percentage whose schooling goes no fur- 
ther, it would be little less than tragic 
to witness young people graduating 
from high school without some ideas 
regarding social and civic relationships, 
together with a fair comprehension of 
their individual rights as well as the 
matching obligations which it is their 
duty and also their privilege to bear. 

Due to the active and fervent urgings 
of pressure groups, legislatures are 
wont to add other requirements of sub- 
jects such as the teaching of the po- 
tential evils of alcohol and drugs and 
the teaching of manners and morals. 
Neither area deserves a coordinate place 
with the other subjects of the curricu- 
lum. The former area will have its 
definite and adequate treatment when 
considered as an important aspect of 
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other subjects, for example, hygiene 
or biological science. Teaching in the 
latter area, in the opinion of this writer, 
is never effective through the offering 
of a succession of formal lessons. The 
ideals that have to do with pupil be- 
havior, ideals that may be listed as good 
taste and manners and acceptance of 
moral standards, are matters of school 
morale, that is, the work-a-day routine 
of the school in all its parts. The de- 
tails of alert and sympathetic adminis- 
tration, the ministrations of the entire 
staff from principal to custodial of- 
ficers—these are factors that make for 
an acceptance of a code of ethical con- 
duct by the student body. No formal 
“teaching about conduct” can ever have 
the effect of these indirect influences 
of high and exemplary standards. 


HE right of states through their 

legislatures to require the teaching 
of certain bodies of knowledge cannot 
reasonably be challenged. But in too 
many instances this right has been prac- 
ticed so extensively as to hamper rather 
than help school systems. Many of us 
will recall an example of this in con- 
nection with the California elementary 
schools. Those who do not should refer 
to the report of the California Cur- 
riculum Study prepared by Professors 
Bagley and Kyte.’ From time to time 
minority pressure groups are bound to 
approach legislatures with demands for 
the addition of this or that subject to 
the curriculum. No item of this sort 
should ever be made compulsory legis- 
lation until the law-making body has 
secured the expert and definite reactions 
of “the third house,” namely, the school 
teachers and administrators who are 
going to be involved in the new re- 
sponsibility —W. W. Kemp, Associate 
Editor; Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 





1 William C. Bagley and George C. Kyte, 
University of California Press, 1926. 
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Morals and Manners 


TEMPORA, O mores. Thus 

does Cicero give weight to his 
phillipic against Cataline. Man has al- 
ways appealed to the fixed and estab- 
lished customs of his people to sustain 
him in a time of change and crisis. 

The term “morals” stems from this 
root word, “mores,” used by Cicero. 
The mores differ from institutions and 
laws in that they are unwittingly cre- 
ated out of the experience of a people. 
They are the habits and customs which 
one must not violate, and cannot vio- 
late and at the same time remain in 
good standing in a given society at a 
given time. They are much more 
powerful than law and they need no 
law to sustain them. 

The mores, and likewise morals, are 
always the result of the experience of 
the past. They appeal to us, as they did 
to Aristotle, as being the natural and 
normal, ancient and established, the 
right and only true way. The mores 
are always right and cannot be wrong 
for a given time and place. Their moral 
defensibility is impregnable. No indi- 
vidual makes them and no individual 
can change them, although they do 
change. The change is exceedingly slow. 
The great man who is given credit for 
a change in morals comes always at the 
end of a long series of more or less un- 
planned and impersonal events and 
never at the beginning of the change. 
He is the last in a long line of others 
who have fought the fight. He con- 
summates the changes that have been 
gradually breaking down the old moral 
practices. 


We do not write the moral code into 
laws except as an aftermath of human 
experience. We do not think to put 
those things which are strongly and dis- 
tinctly in the mores into legal form. It 
is only when they begin to be questioned 
that we write the mores into laws in 
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an attempt to save them. I doubt if 
many of these United States have laws 
against cannibalism, although none have 
failed to enact laws against murder. 
Apparently it is legal to eat our fellow 
man, but not to kill him. But it takes 
dire circumstances for one of our so- 
ciety even to think of eating human 
flesh, much less doing so. There is no 
circumstance under which cannibalism 
is fully approved in our group although 
we may, under some conditions, try to 
defend the act by logic. 

However, we do not acquire our 
morals by reasoning about them or by 
reading out of books or by being taught 
in classrooms by teachers as to what is 
moral or immoral. We acquire the 
habits which the morals prescribe. We 
begin to get them before we begin to 
reason about them. They are preéxist- 
ent to the individual. We accept them 
uncritically as we do the very air we 
breathe, or the mi'k from our mother’s 
breast, or, in these days, the nursing 
bottle. 

If the moral standards of our group 
are questioned we fly to their defense 
with all the logic at our command, but 
another people with equal vehemence 
and perhaps superior logic will defend 
an exactly opposite practice. All argu- 
ments are futile and unconvincing to 
those who have inherited from their 
social environment a different set of 
behavior patterns. 


For instance, if one is suddenly asked 
why a man should cleave to his wife 
rather than to his parents he may be 
startled at first that such a question 
should be asked, and then hard put on 
the spur of the moment to answer, but 
soon a justification for our beliefs and 
practice in this regard will be forth- 
coming. But probably over half the 
world holds the opposite point of view 
and can offer as good or better rationali- 
zations in support of their way of doing 
as we are able to present for ours. 
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One does not waste his breath argu- 
ing for polygyny or polyandry in our 
society. Yet we have on record the case 
of a man who had had thirty-two wives 
in succession, married to a woman who 
had had thirty-three previous husbands. 
The difference lies in the fact that polyg- 
amy is not moral, while divorce and 
remarriage (polygamy by succession) 
have come to be accepted as definitely 
within the moral code. 

A thorough study of the moral cus- 
toms and practices is of the utmost 
importance to those who have to do with 
the educative process. This is not so 
much because the problem can be solved 
by a frontal attack as it is for the neces- 
sity of recognizing that these forces 
in society are constantly acting to influ- 
ence what can and what cannot be taught 
by the schools and other educational 
agencies at any given time. 

True enough, a course in morals, as 
such, in the curriculum is perhaps of 
little or no avail in establishing and 
controlling behavior. But what can be 
and what is taught about the economic 
system, housing, crime, relief, labor, 
business, international relations, family 
relations, sex, birth control, health, and 
many other social questions, all of which 
have a moral implication, is of far- 
reaching consequence in the life of the 
student. Morals are derived from 
habitual ways of thinking and doing. 

What can be taught about these and 
similar topics at a given time and place 
is prescribed by the force of the “group 
idea” extant at the time. The teacher 
cannot teach and the preacher cannot 
preach without responding to this pres- 
sure whether he is conscious of it or 
not. Depressions, the advent of war, 
changes in the mores such as are re- 
flected in the modification of the blue 
laws of the Puritans from then to now, 
all have their impact upon what can be 
taught and how it can be taught in this 
Land of the Free or any other land, 
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and no law on the statute books need 
be changed to bring about this control. 


ANNERS are minor morals. 

There is a sense in which a man 
of fine manners is more preferable than 
one of fine morals. 

Manners are uniform ways of act- 
ing. They are omnipresent in human 
society and concern every department 
of our life. There is a way to walk, to 
stand, to sit. We may fold up or sit 
erect in a chair, or we may sit on our 
feet on the floor as do the Japanese. 

Manners are not merely uniform 
ways of behaving, but they are active 
demands that at all times operate upon 
our tendencies to act. We must follow 
them or not get along with the social 
group. These are enforced not so much 
by physical forces as by psychical forces. 
Looks, tone of voice, lack of recog- 
nition, fear of gossip—these control us. 
They mold and fashion us. As far as 
the individual is concerned, manners 
also preéxist—he is born into them. 
They are the forces. 

Furthermore, they become the defi- 
nitions of our tendencies to act. In the 
infant these tendencies to act are hazy, 
unknown, undefined, random, and they 
would remain so but for the fact that 
they are given meaning through what 
others do about them, and what others 
do is determined by custom, manners, 
and morals. Individuals differ at birth 
and are able to take on and retain ex- 
periences in different degrees. It is not 
just a matter of the clay in the hands 
of the potter. This new-born infant 
is a moving, responding, interacting 
organism that organizes his own ex- 
periences in his own unique way. He 
has a life organization peculiar to him- 
self, and every impact upon this organi- 


zation modifies it and is modified by it. 
What is a good environment for one 
child might not be good for another. 

Manners differ tremendously in the 
different strata of society in the same 
land and in the same city. The manners 
of one level are ridiculed or become a 
matter of humorous comment by those 
of another level. We cannot teach the 
child of the slums the manners of Park 
Avenue if we keep him in the slums. 
The playground, the street gang, and 
the home are more powerful than books 
and academic teachers or rules of eti- 
quette. Group pressure on the part of 
playmates and fellow students may be 
utilized powerfully in bringing about 
what is good to be done, whereas mere 
telling what is good to be done is of 
no avail. 


ANNERS and morals take on sig- 

nificance with age and experience. 
The small boy may be heartily ashamed 
to be seen by his sand-lot gang when 
he is in the act of tipping his hat to a 
lady. He will bear the severest disci- 
pline from his mother or teacher rather 
than risk the derision of those whose 
approval he holds most dear. 

It follows that manners and morals 
are gained incidentally in the living 
process. The task of inculcating ac- 
ceptable behavior in this field is much 
more difficult than it is to teach units 
of subject matter about them. Manners 
and morals must not only be lived by the 
teacher and the home, but the child 
must be made to value the approval of 
those who would teach him these things. 
The fact that he lives part of the time 
in one atmosphere which is good may 
be negated because he wants the ap- 
proval of those from another atmos- 
phere which is bad—G. E. Bresce, 
Pasadena Junior College. 








The Good Life Becomes the 


Attractive One 


ANNERS and Morals are good 

friends and playfellows. Those 
who long ago discovered and named 
them found such close kinship that they 
chose synonyms with which to tag 
them. Manners means appropriate and 
approved ways of behaving. Morals 
signifies rules of conduct that hold us 
together. The life blood of them both 
is in the satisfactions of fellowship. 
They subserve pretty much the same 
functions, the enrichment that comes to 
each and all through the interplay of 
life on life. 

There are, of course, differences. 
Manners is a bit daintier in tastes and 
appreciations. The word Beauty keeps 
slipping into its vocabulary. Morals 
likes to imagine itself composed of 
sterner stuff. The term Duty becomes 
a storm center in its discussions. Man- 
ners sometimes talks up Beauty at the 
expense of Duty, while morals pays 
back in kind. In so far as these play- 
fellows do pull away from one another, 
both suffer. Manners, playing the game 
alone, tends to become thin, ornamental, 
artificial, sentimental, glamorous, and 
insincere. Morals, feeling self-sufficient, 
recites the virtues, grows argumenta- 
tive, turns reformer. Neither extreme 
satisfies. The cultivation of prettyness 
can leave the deeper heart of a human 
being hungry and thirsty. Morals, when 
arguing for the virtues, dissecting the 
moral personality and putting it to- 
gether again, becomes distasteful. The 
process long continued is repelling. 

Reliable studies along this line now 
show us that moral didactics tends to set 
pupils backward down the moral path- 
way or leaves them standing essentially 
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in their tracks rather than helping them 
onward. The educator pouring out his 
moral unction on the pupils feels virtue 
go out of him and imagines that it has 
been transferred to the students’ mental 
muscles. He does bring assistance to 
many a youngster who has been wres- 
tling with a personal problem, but by 
and large the results are absent or nega- 
tive. That particular educational deity 
has toppled. 

Still another false deity has been laid 
low. There is no spontaneous passing 
over of the moral idea into conduct un- 
less the desires in the muscles and in the 
heart are already prompting in that 
direction. This has been clearly demon- 
strated. 


The fact is, that the educational and 
psychological worlds are growing weary 
of the stern and harsh words that have 
been slung at students. The vocabulary 
is changing. The number of books and 
articles using the more humanizing 
word “personality” instead of “char- 
acter” in their titles is significant. 
Instead of cataloging, defining, and dis- 
cussing the virtues, the more recent stu- 
dents are discussing the basic urges and 
drives and what can be done with them. 


The tendency now is to set forth the 
good life as the attractive life. This is 
not selling out the birthright of Duty. 
Quite the contrary. The good life will 
continue to be the difficult life just as is 
the learning of an intricate game or the 
tunneling of a mountain or the harness- 
ing of the forces of nature. But shall 
we not get further by placing the stress 
on the positive side? Only when the 
parent or teacher or counselor shows 
himself first an artist at living as well as 
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in portraying the good life through art, 
story, precept, parable, fact, truth, or 
biography will the life of the pupil be 
enriched and right living be enhanced. 
Surely manners and morals are con- 
tagious, and through the example of 
others their values are felt. 


HAT now will these folk who 

talk personality or manners and 
morals do? What are the objectives and 
how do they propose to reach them? 
They are surely as enthusiastic about 
enriching the life of every pupil as was 
any Puritan or religious reformer. 
What is their program? May I venture 
to suggest some of the answers that 
seem to be forthcoming ? 

1. Self-Realization. Education and 
training must take in the entire self- 
hood, not simply to acquire sets of use- 
ful skills, not to store the mind with 
valuable informations, not to acquire 
knowledges about the arts and sciences 
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and their techniques, but to bring it 
about that each young man and woman 
shall awaken—be vibrant, aspire, enter 
zestfully into the game of living, “be- 
come a living soul who might otherwise 
be bound to fact and circumstance.” 

It is a sobering and challenging truth 
that the high school age is essentially 
the period of awakening. I was able 
to show a while ago in a study of a 
hundred confessions of those who had 
experienced religious awakenings or 
illuminations, and those who experi- 
enced revolution of value outside the 
sphere of religion, that nearly all such 
experiences come within the teens. 
Furthermore the period of greatest fre- 
quency as well as the average age for 
both sexes was within a fraction of a 
year of the period of pubescence. Those 
are the birth years of higher humanity. 

There is no predicting the nature of 
the awakening. No two persons have 
been found with like experiences, but 





4 In his excellent editorial, which introduces the symposium, G. E. Breece has the 
following to say, “.... manners and morals are gained incidentally in the living 
process. The task of inculcating acceptable behavior in this field is much more 
difficult than it is to teach units of subject matter about them. Manners and morals 
must not only be lived by the teacher and the home, but the child must be made to 
value the approval of those who would teach him these things.” This quotation 
illustrates the difficulty faced by our schools when they accept as their responsi- 
bility, one imposed on them in California by law. the offering of instruction in 
manners and morals. Most of this symposium is devoted to showing what certain 
selected California secondary schools are doing in this field. The opening article. 
by Edwin D. Starbuck, noted U. S. C. professor of character education, indicates 
what the schools can do and should be doing in the field of manners and morals. 

Means of teaching manners and morals which are described in the symposium 
include the following: required and elective Social Ethics classes at the Stanford 
Junior High School, Sacramento, described by Miss Beth Hughson. principal of the 
school; work in social development in the home economics classes, described by 
Miss Allyn Fike, Redlands Junior High School; a weekly broadcast program on 
manners, described by Miss Marjorie Del Parker of Washington Junior High School. 
Fresno; a group guidance approach to manners and morals, described by Miss 
Tekla B. Hesselberg, vice-principal of Girls High School, San Francisco; and the 
study of contemporary American ethics at Stockton Junior College, described by 
Dr. C. Howard Hopkins and Dr. Dwayne Orton, both of Stockton. 

This is the final symposium in the series of five which the “Journal” has devoted 
to subjects which California school law requires the secondary schools of the 
State to teach. 
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we are the constantly attending nurses 
and physicians to make sure there is 
the birth of a living personality. 

2. A Revolution of Values. It is 
characteristic of youthful awakening 
that there is nearly always an othering 
of the selfhood : some fresh insight into 
a significant fact of nature like that of 
Louis Pasteur, who wrote to his father 
from the Lycée, “I make a prayer each 
day that I may discover something that 
will be of use to humanity.” Not un- 
like that was the experience of Wagner 
who, during his late childhood, felt the 
unconquerable urge to create greater 
music than had yet been produced; or 
that which overwhelmed Lincoln when 
on that day, watching human creatures 
being sold on an auction block, he re- 
solved to “hit that thing hard.” No two 
awakenings are just alike. But the soul 
does, if all goes well, acquire a reach 
and it does experience vexatious joy in 
a quest. It is our privilege to help keep 
the windows of the mind of each pupil 
open to the light breaking over the 
hilltop. 

3. Fellowship. The finest of other- 
ings in some respects is that of the feel- 
ing of real membership in the group— 
fellowship as we have called it. In 
realizing on this possibility we are not 
helpless. The deep soil has been pre- 
pared for gregariousness, for ripening 
into happiness and beauty, in the pro- 
duction of helpless and perfect baby- 
hood. The tenderest of all relations is 
that of the mother-child companionship. 
It has been good for the offspring to 
share the life of the mother, who is the 
best of the race life incarnate, a bless- 
ing to the mother whose love and joy 
are unbounded, and good for the race 
itself through the dynamics of the grow- 
ing years. 

Despite these racial blessings there 
lurk many demons to defeat us. There 
are basic defects in the biological stuff 
of which we are made. Among these is 
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4 In this introduction to the sympo- 
sium Dr. Starbuck introduces those 
two offsprings of Mother Nature and 
Father Time, Manners and Morals. 
So closely associated are these two, 
he shows us, that they are hardly 
distinguishable, the one from the 
other, and neither can thrive without 
the other. In terms of this imagery 
he shows that the schools cannot 
separate these two, and then he goes 
ahead to picture their contribution to 
the art of the graces of conduct in the 
flowering of culture. 

Dr. Starbuck, professor of philoso- 
phy and character education at the 
University of Southern California, has 
long been known for his outstanding 
writings in this field. 





the myness of all experiences. My 
pleasures are more vivid to me than they 
can be to any other person. My pos- 
sessions are my especial treasures. This 
ingrained egocentricity, this tendency 
toward non-sharingness, is not that the 
soil out of which emerge envy, cheat- 
ing, crime, murder, war, and all manner 
of blackness? But, given tact, patience, 
wisdom, and time, may we not hope 
that the schools and homes, through 
activities in which there is a social ap- 
proval of sharingness, can cure most of 
these evils which are so sure to de- 
stroy happiness and defeat personal, 
social, and national existence? Is it not 
through a wise and far-seeing education 
and training that we shall move, if ever, 
toward a world saved and blessed by 
the rule of good will? 

The high school is coming rather 
speedily to help students to reach out 
into the life around and beyond them, 
through the activities and courses of 
study in sociology, history, manners, 
and customs of peoples, biography, 
travel, and adventure. Perhaps the day 
is near at hand when every high school 
will have, too, a course in world litera- 
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ture. All this is a venture in the di- 
rection of a more sympathetic and 
appreciative world citizenship. 


4. Preparation for Family Life. It 
is a platitude to say that the family is 
the nursery of civilization. Right breed- 
ing and training in the home determine 
the course of civilization more, per- 
haps, than all the other agencies com- 
bined. The constant codperation be- 
tween school and home is improving 
with every year. There is also more 
and more, as children grow older, reci- 
procity of interest between parents and 
children. In many schools instead of 
a grading system in which cold, bold 
examination marks are sent to the 
parents, there goes a friendly letter say- 
ing, “We are pleased to report that 
Johnny has been very helpful in our 
school. He is making progress in his 
studies but is having a hard time with 
his English. He will appreciate and 
so will we any help you can give on 
that point.” 

Here and there a beautiful partner- 
ship is springing up between home and 
school. The problems of child adjust- 
ment are showing signs of becoming a 
common concern between parents and 
teachers, and there are increasing oppor- 
tunities for acquaintanceship and con- 
sultation. 

Most hopeful of all are the courses 
under wise direction, in so far as ex- 
perts can be found, on preparation for 
marriage and family life. The inno- 
cence and ignorance with which young 
people have been allowed to enter into 
this most sacred of all ventures is some- 
what comparable to the situation which 
would result should we allow young 
men to enter the profession of law or 
medicine without the adequate training. 
This is a phase of life in which the 
biologists, sociologists, psychologists, 
educators, and personnel adjustment 
specialists may all take a hand. Per- 


haps the most graceful and helpful 
service would come from teachers of 
literature and the other arts, whose 
materials are so rich and full of the 
possibility of intriguing youth with the 
beauty of ideal love. There are agen- 
cies all about the world now who are 
pleased to cash in on salaciousness and 
broken homes, and there are nations 
which make a virtue of breeding out- 
side of wedlock for the sake of increas- 
ing the population. It is high time for 
great statesmanship among educators 
looking toward the preservation and 
conservation of the family. 


5. Preparation for Democracy. The 
supreme crisis of the world, as is so 
often true, is the struggle to preserve 
the precious thing called Democracy. 
Its keynote is the right of every human 
being for membership in the group with 
solid ground beneath the feet and an 
open sky above. The evil forever in the 
way of consummating that nearly im- 
possible dream is that of regimentation. 

Humanity is not quite fit for Democ- 
racy until it can have a day by day 
experience of it. That experience must 
be first in the home, with every littlest 
one saying with full, rich, round mean- 
ing,itisourhome. The financing is done 
not by handing down allowances, but 
with budgeting. When that step alone 
is taken, with each person of the family 
a king or queen within his or her do- 
main, the result is inevitably a happy 
family. The same is true in the school. 
The kindergarten is an almost perfect 
instance of and training in Democracy. 
There are elementary schools here and 
there and an occasional secondary school 
and once in a while a college and uni- 
versity in which there is full student 
participation. The fate of this doubtful 
thing called Democracy will never be 
safe until pupils have progressive ex- 
perience of it and practice in it to the 
very end of their years of training. 

6. Training in the Arts. It is a plati- 
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tude of which almost every educator 
is aware that we have been oversold 
in our schools on specificities in all de- 
partments of study. We have said that 
this applies particularly to the sciences. 
One wonders, however, if this is true. 
Have we not tried to enter into music, 
literature, and all the arts by learning 
first the details, mechanics, and tech- 
niques in the hope that the soul of the 
art will emerge? That blunder is due 
to mental inertia and the faulty theory 
that we are fundamentally thinking 
creatures. It has been the victory in 
biology, sociology, and psychology, par- 
ticularly during these past three or four 
decades, to show that all of us, includ- 
ing the children, are fundamentally act- 
ing creatures, secondarily, appreciating 
organisms, and, for the rest and inci- 
dentally, thinking beings. We are the 
expression of urges, drives, deep-going 
impulses rising gradually into desires, 
ideas, and ideals. 

The doctrine of it expressed anatomi- 
cally is that the center of gravity of 
the personality of the child, as well as 
in the grownups, is in the thalamus, 
particularly the hypothalamus where the 
strands cross and recross between the 
two nervous systems and back and forth 
from the cortex to the subtle responses 
of the entire organism. The poetry of 
it all, which will hold it together for 
our present purpose, is “out of the heart 
are the issues of life”; “as one thinks 
in his heart so is he.” The thought 
mechanisms mediated, let us say, by 
the cortex are the prehensile tools at 
the service of conduct and appreciation. 
This simple truth now becoming evi- 
dent marks the newer ways even in the 
teaching of the sciences. Then, fortified 
by the lure of scientific achievement or 
vocational fulfillment, we start with 
interests and activities, which grow into 
enthusiasms. 


The arts are the expression of the 
soul’s desire for Beauty. I know a wise 
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superintendent in a great city who says 
that he would like to have every child 
in his domain learn to dance and to 
dance gracefully. We should all nurse 
that dream and apply it to all the arts. 
The outcome would be the enrichment 
of the life of every person and oc- 
casionally the release of a dancer who, 
like Isadora Duncan, could exclaim, 
“The dance ‘at its best is a religious 
dance, otherwise a mere commodity.” 
This statement is in tune with a con- 
fession of a great pianist, Arthur Hart- 
mann, who writes, “When I compose 
at my best I feel as if I were God’s 
stenographer ; and when I play at my 
best then I am His interpreter.” 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that everyone should have in some 
measure a realization, whether in play 
or merrymaking or science or art, of 
that consummation that Plato liked to 
call “a birth in beauty.” 

7. Counseling. In our routine, our 
studying in mechanized groups, our 
grading systems and mass graduations, 
the individual tends to be overlooked. 
Fortunately there are signs that we are 
coming to the days of the skilled coun- 
selor who takes as seriously difficulties 
and maladjustments in his mental life, 
in his social contacts, and in his ideal- 
isms, as does the school’s physician if his 
patient is laboring under some infection 
or unfortunate glandular secretion. The 
ideal will not in any sense be realized 
until counselors, well trained in per- 
sonnel testing, discover enough about 
the aptitudes of each pupil so that they 
may give wise direction toward the par- 
ticular vocation or high interest for 
fullest personal and social fulfillment. 
The counselor, by working sympatheti- 
cally with teachers and principal, should 
be able to cast out many a demon of 
needless discouragement and false hope 
and lead in the fulfillment of the dream 
of a sound mind in a sound body and 
both consecrated to the Highest Good. 














Teaching Social Ethics in a 
Junior High School <2 ser: nvcuson 


NE-FIFTH of a century! That 

seems like an eternity to a junior 
high school student. And yet it was 
exactly that long ago that the Social 
Ethics idea at the Stanford Junior High 
School came into being—long enough 
ago for it to have become a tradition in 
the school. 

The idea was born in the mind of 
the writer after a series of parties 
which, even to this day, have a “night- 
marish” carry-over. These were night 
affairs, hit-and-miss propositions, un- 
planned by the hosts, and with the 
guests doing most unexpected things 
in the most unexpected manner. For 
the chaperone of the group, the word 
most frequently used was “Don’t.” It 
seemed impossible that children could 
be so rude, so loud, so uncouth. 

And then came the thought—‘‘How 
much of this crudity is to cover up em- 
barrassment through ignorance of the 
proper thing to do and the proper thing 
to say?”’ And how, after all, could chil- 
dren be expected to know the “proper 
thing” if they were never taught? Since 
the homes were obviously side-stepping 
the responsibility, it was evidently up 
to the school to assume it. And why 
not? If the basic principle of “man- 
ners” is courtesy, and if “courtesy” 
may be translated as consideration for 
the other fellow, which is another way 
of saying “unselfishness,” why couldn’t 
social ethics be developed as a character 
training course as well as for assist- 
ance in social situations? And so in 
1920 the Stanford Social Ethics course 
began. 

At first it was rather like working 
back from the answer in the arithmetic 





q The Social Ethics classes which 
Miss Hughson describes in this article 
aim to give boys and girls, during 
those junior high school years when 
they begin to find themselves defi- 
nitely a part of society, a knowledge 
of the “proper thing.” Because man- 
ners and morals are both inextricably 
woven into the quality of having con- 
sideration for others, the cause is as 
much concerned with character build- 
ing as it is with etiquette. The de- 
scription of this sort of course on the 
junior high school level makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the manners 
and morals symposium. 

Miss Hughson is principal of the 
Leland Stanford Junior High School, 
Sacramento. Her past teaching ex- 
perience has been varied—she taught 
school in the country for two years; 
then she came to Sacramento as an 
elementary teacher; next she became 
a high school teacher for a year; the 
following year she was made vice- 
principal of a combined elementary 
and junior high school; and then 
three years later she became princi- 
pal of the Stanford Junior High. Miss 
Hughson is the co-author of “In 
Foreign Lands,” a textbook widely 
used in the general language field in 
junior high schools throughout the 
country. 





book: We began with a party—a party 
with no planning whatever, no host or 
hostess, no schedule of entertainment, 
no knowledge on the part of the guests 
as to their responsibility, and no com- 
mittees to care for the decorations or 
the refreshments. It wasn’t a very suc- 
cessful party, from a social standpoint, 
but it was a perfect laboratory experi- 
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ment. We were starting with the raw 
material from which we were going to 
make a finished social product. 

During these years the course has 
practically evolved from the problems 
of the students themselves. We “took 
the child where we found him,” for, in 
this line as well as in any other, work 
must begin with the child’s immediate 
personal experience and proceed from 
there into a wider usage of social 
courtesies. 


AM students upon entering the sev- 
enth grade are programmed for 
Social Ethics for one hour per week. 
We attempt to keep the enrollment at 
about thirty-six, with an equal number 
of boys and girls—this is a workable 
group from the standpoint of social 
situations and games. 

The first problem of the entering stu- 
dent has to do with his orientation to 
the school. This is a fertile field for in- 
direct instruction in many of the lessons 
in courtesy, namely, asking for infor- 
mation, expressing thanks, requesting 
rather than demanding, offering help, 
accepting or declining it, making courte- 
ous corrections rather than rude contra- 
dictions—these are only a few of the 
opportunities. The proper entrance into 
a classroom, where a lesson is in prog- 
ress, may be taught. How should a stu- 
dent enter? Should he pause at the 
door? How should he attract the teach- 
er’s attention? Should he walk directly 
across the room to the teacher’s desk, 
or should he detour in the most in- 
conspicuous manner ? 

How should a student address his 
elders? How should he respond when 
addressed by an older person? What 
are his responsibilities to a student new 
in the school? How should a substitute 
be treated? What is meant by “conver- 
sational manners”? Do “group voices” 
present a problem? What is the proper 
manner of handling furniture prepara- 
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tory to getting ready for a game? How 
can we correct bad habits, which are in 
reality a carry-over of “baby habits”? 
“Pawing” other people, grabbing them, 
exhibiting undue curiosity, giggling, 
and making faces are but a few of types 
of habits which may be corrected 
through stories and plays. It is not 
enough to say “Don’t”; substitute the 
word “Do”—and let the students see 
themselves as others see them. That 
will help more than anything else in 
overcoming unpleasant habits. 

All eighth grade students also have 
one period per week of Social Ethics. 
Everyday good manners are stressed 
again, and in addition a study of eti- 
quette is begun. Table manners, party 
manners, introductions, invitations, 
and responses, both written and oral, 
table games and their specific de- 
mands in manners, stories about the 
origin of form and custom, a develop- 
ment of an attitude of open-minded- 
ness toward the customs and manners 
of other times, other countries, and 
other groups in our own environment, 
and a discussion of the change in man- 
ners and customs to fit new situations 
and new attitudes are but a few of the 
topics which may be stressed in the 
second year of the junior high school. 

By the time a student reaches the 
ninth year he has a fairly good basis for 
the further development of everyday 
good manners. Here is a good time to 
emphasize telephone manners, “public” 
manners, etiquette of dancing, the obli- 
gation of escorts, personal cleanliness, 
grooming, snobbishness versus friend- 
liness, social intelligence. Young people 
of this particular age are well adapted 
to accepting aid, direct or indirect, in 
overcoming bashfulness with the other 
sex. 

Boys and girls of the ninth grade are, 
in the main, interested in books on eti- 
quette. They like to see in print a sub- 
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stantiation of the things which they 
have been told in class. 

By the time a student reaches the last 
year of his junior high school, Social 
Ethics becomes elective. Nearly every 
student who is taking only five solids 
takes the course. And often, in cases 
where students are carrying a full pro- 
gram, six subjects, requests have come 
for us to permit Social Ethics to be 
substituted for a period of physical 
education. And when a boy is willing 
to forego one period of physical edu- 
cation it is a pretty good indication that 
he feels that he is getting something 
well worth-while from the subject 
which he wishes to substitute. 


ie one were to generalize on the con- 
tent of this course, the main topics 
might be listed as follows: 


1. Deference to leaders (teachers, student 
leaders, parents, and older people). 

2. Helpfulness. 

3. Appreciation. 

4. Responsibility. 

5. Personal habits. 

6. Group habits. 

7. Social amenities—formal and informal. 

Deference to leaders means giving 
attention to directions, using the name 
of the person when addressing the 
leader (or elders), endeavoring to 
make things more pleasant or easier for 
the leader, excusing oneself when leav- 
ing the room, game, or partner. 

The subject of helpfulness brings 
up the problem of when and how to 
offer help. Intrusion should be avoided 
unless an emergency demands immedi- 
ate action, and the individual offering 
the help should be sure that the assist- 
ance is desired and welcome. Also the 
countless ways of helping at home may 
be enumerated and explained, and the 
teacher may thereby gain the gratitude 
and appreciation of the entire family. 

Little gestures of appreciation for 
favors, assistance, courtesies, or gifts 
from others go far to establish happy 


relations between individuals. Situ- 
ations may be set up in which there is 
opportunity for “thank you,” smiles, 
and nods to host or hostess or teachers, 
to partners in games or dancing, to an 
escort, by an escort, to a chairman, to 
boys who help girls, to parents, in fact, 
in innumerable instances where there is 
occasion for an expression of appreci- 
ation, 

There is no field in which education 
is needed more than in that of develop- 
ing responsibility on the part of the 
individual. In this day and age where 
so much is done for the child, there has 
arisen a feeling of indifference which is 
most unwholesome. Respect for prop- 
erty, personal, school, community, or 
that belonging to other people, must be 
developed. 

The keeping of promises and the dis- 
charging of obligations which have been 
assumed are essential. To admit one’s 
mistakes should be encouraged, but the 
faulty excusing of oneself either to 
oneself or to others—for carelessness, 
neglect, or failure to keep a contract— 
should be definitely discouraged. Self- 
pity, which causes so much adult un- 
happiness, should not be tolerated, and 
the assumption of home duties, the care 
of self and of one’s clothes, one’s room, 
and the proffering of assistance where 
it is welcome should be fostered. 

The discussion of personal habits 
should be in detail and should include 
bathing, the use of deodorants, the care 
of the hair, nails, skin, teeth, and cloth- 
ing, with the mending and cleaning of 
the latter especially stressed. 

There is nothing, in itself, which con- 
tributes more to the successful func- 
tioning of the individual in society than 
that elusive thing called poise, which 
calls for the acquiring of certain de- 
sirable habits and the avoidance of un- 
desirable ones. The realization that 
being at ease oneself makes others at 
ease is a long step in the direction of 
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acquiring poise. Couple this with a con- 
trolied dignity, a well modulated voice, 
and a conscious desire to avoid em- 
barrassing or hurting others and you 
have a sound basis for the development 
of this highly desirable social qualifi- 
cation. 

Many bad personal habits may be 
carried over as group habits. Laughter 
—derisive, uncouth, or embarrassed— 
marks a group as most uncultured. 
Raucous shrieking in games, selfish 
failure to give “turns” to all, and the 
absence of respect toward the student 
chairman are most undesirable group 
habits. Proper voice control in group 
situations does much to establish the 
cultural level of the group. 

Social amenities, formal and infor- 
mal, are a fertile field wherein may be 
developed pleasing personalities as well 
as a background for the satisfactory 
social functioning of the individual. 
Party etiquette, involving the duties of 
hosts and guests, escorting techniques, 
dance etiquette, and the necessity of 
participation as a courtesy to the host 
offer innumerable opportunities. 


O one unfamiliar with a program 

such as this, the question immedi- 
ately suggests itself: “Is there a carry- 
over from this course into the other 
departments of the school ?”’ That ques- 
tion must be answered somewhat eva- 
sively. “The chain is just as strong as 
the weakest link.” In other words, 
where the teacher demands conformity 
to rules of conduct with which she 
knows the students are familiar, the 
students conduct themselves as they do 
in the Social Ethics room. But in rooms 
where the teacher may, because of too 
much work and too little time, pay scant 
attention to the details of courteous 
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conduct, there naturally is small incen- 
tive to practice the rules, however well 
they may be known. 

There is a definite carry-over, how- 
ever, so far as the general discipline of 
the school is concerned. We feel that 
we have instilled into our youngsters a 
definite feeling of respect for the rights 
of others, a consideration of the feel- 
ings of their fellow students and of 
their teachers, and a kindly attitude 
toward the “stranger within our gates.” 
Our students are far from perfect, but 
we do feel that they have a proper basis 
for proper conduct. Sometimes the 
Social Ethics course serves merely as a 
“point of departure,” but much more 
often it gives the student a pattern upon 
which to form his conduct, not only in 
school, but at home and in his commu- 
nity contacts. 

The proof of our particular pudding 
is in the comments which we hear from 
those who visit our school. Often we 
hear that it is obvious that our students 
come from the “better homes.” This is 
not the case. In fact, the majority of 
our students come from very modest 
homes, if not from very poor ones. But 
through our long experience we have 
determined that training along lines 
such as these is possible and profitable, 
not only in the case of students from 
the middle and the upper classes so- 
cially, but also in the case of those from 
the homes of the underprivileged and 
even from the foreign homes. 


The problem is strongly influenced 
by the type of children served and type 
of home from which they come. The 
greater the deficiency of cultural influ- 
ences in the home, the greater the op- 
portunity and the greater the challenge 
to the school. 














An Experiment in Group 
Social Guidance 4 By TEKLA B. HESSELBERG 


BOUT a year ago the Girls High 
School undertook a program of 
systematized group guidance. Ours is 
a cosmopolitan six-year high school, 
embracing Grades 7 to 12. Before this 
experiment, group guidance had been 
limited to one fifty-minute gathering 
once a term, by grades, under the di- 
rection of each grade counselor, to dis- 
cuss the selection of subjects for the 
following semester and to occasional 
talks by outside speakers. As each 
counselor has from 100 to 200 pupils 
under her wing, most of her activities 
were devoted to individual interviews. 
In the meantime, city-wide commit- 
tees working with the director of coun- 
seling and guidance in San Francisco 
had held meetings and had submitted 
reports describing a desirable system 
of guidance. The counselors of Girls 
High School, using these reports as a 
basis, met several times, discussed plans 
and procedure, and agreed upon an ex- 
perimental program. It was decided to 
make the homeroom the center of the 
group meetings. Four group gatherings 
were to be held during each term. The 
first gathering, within two weeks of the 
opening of the new term, was to con- 
centrate on orientation; the next two 
meetings were to be devoted to social 
guidance, manners, morals, usage; and 
the last meeting was to be given over 
to vocational guidance, with emphasis 
upon choice of subjects to further vo- 
cational aims. 


VW/ HEN this plan went into oper- 
ation as described above, coun- 


selors accepted the responsibility of 
preparing carefully before each meet- 





4q This article describes the group 
guidance approach to the teaching 
of manners that is being used at 
Girls High School, San Francisco. 
Those administering this program are 
more concerned with giving the pu- 
pils under them an awareness of the 
importance of proper social behavior 
than they are in merely teaching 
information. 

Miss Hesselberg is vice-principal 
of Girls High. She has held this posi- 
tion since 1936, prior to which time 
she was head of the Social Studies 
Department. Several years ago she 
visited vocational schools in the 
United States to see what was being 
done for girls. As a result of this sur- 
vey, Girls High has extended its 
offerings in home economics to in- 
clude such courses as Household En- 
gineering. Hostess, and Catering. 





ing the material to be used, it being our 
hope that thus each lesson would be 
meaningful and significant—counselors 
have access to a number of pamphlets 
and publications which keep them in- 
formed of techniques and developments 
elsewhere in the country. 


About two weeks before the group 
meeting, each grade counselor outlined 
the lesson which the homeroom teacher 
was to present. These outlines were 
then submitted to the vice-principal, 
who has general supervision of the 
counseling program. Mimeographed 
copies of the materials prepared were 
given to the pupils for each lesson. The 
homeroom teacher received the mate- 
rial several days before the lesson so 
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that she could familiarize herself with 
it and use it to the best advantage. 

Various forms and methods of pres- 
entation have been tried in these out- 
lines. In some cases, topics, such as 
cleanliness, appearance, and voice con- 
trol were indicated and the manner of 
presentation was left to the homeroom 
teacher. Again, true-false or comple- 
tion tests were constructed by the coun- 
selors. If tests were used, they were 
made short so that there would be time 
for discussion. 

A sample lesson plan for one of these 
group guidance sessions, in the high 
ninth grade, is presented herewith: 

Social guidance has to do with your rela- 
tions with other people: with your family, 
with your school, with your friends. 

More people judge you by the way you act 
than by what you know. After all, the way 
you act is a rather good test of what you 
know. Most people want to do the right thing 
if they know what the right thing is and why 
it is the right thing. 

Discuss the value of the following for im- 
proving your school relationships : 

1. Come home early enough Sunday night 
from your vacation so that you can be in 
school on time Monday morning. 

2. Be as well groomed as possible. This 
means : 

(a) Daily bathing. 

(b) Clean and pressed clothing. 

(c) Clean and not too long fingernails. 

(d) Well-arranged hair. 

(e) Good health. 

(f) Pleasant appearance. 

3. Help to keep the cafeteria, your lockers, 
the courts, and your classrooms in good con- 
dition. How can you do this? 

4. Develop a pleasant well-modulated voice. 
Have you thought of its value in making new 
friends? In applying for a position? In 
making a pleasant impression on the people 
you know? 

5. Eat a hearty breakfast at home. Why? 

6. Make your conduct on the street and in 
streetcars a credit to you and your family 
and your school. 

7. Develop a pleasant helpful 
toward your fellow classmates. 

8. Do you look up the accepted form of 
certain social relations? You will find it valu- 
able to do this, and there are a number of 
books on etiquette in our library. Here is a 


attitude 
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short test on some things you should know 
about etiquette. Take a few minutes to 
answer them. 

(1) Select three colors correct for station- 
ery: pale green, rose, white, plaid, cream, 
pearl, gray. 

(2) If you are invited to a dinner party, 
you should arrive (a) a half-hour early, 
(b) just on time, (c) not less than fifteen 
nor more than twenty minutes late. 

(3) If a fellow is walking down the street 
with a girl, should he carry her packages? 
Answer Yes or No. 

(4) In addition to greeting your hostess, 
should you also greet her parents? Answer 
Yes or No. 

(5) A napkin should be (a) laid across 
your knees, (b) tucked beneath your belt, 
(c) unfolded but left on the table. 

(6) At a dinner party what person gives 
the signal to begin eating ? 

(7) Silverware is usually placed on the 
table (a) according to size, the small pieces 
on the outside, (b) in the order in which it 
is to be used, (c) in whatever order the 
hostess happens to like. 

(8) Should soup be eaten from the tip or 
the side of the spoon? 

9. When eating a slice of bread you should 
(a) butter the whole slice, then break it into 
small pieces, (b) leave the slice unbroken, 
(c) butter one small piece at a time. 

10. When a fellow takes a girl home he 
should (a) leave her at the corner, (b) always 
go into the house and stay a few minutes, 
(c) unlock the door for her. 


The most successful experience in 
these guidance sessions resulted from 
administering the Test of Knowledge 
of Social Usage’ last term. All pupils 
from the high eighth through the high 
twelfth took the test. One period was 
devoted to administering the test, and 
the second meeting was given over to 
a discussion of correct answers. For 
weeks, arguments could be overheard 
following the discussion, but, of course, 
in some cases pupils still insist on ad- 
hering to their preconceived notions of 
proper behavior in a given situation. 
We have not yet convinced all our girls 


1 Test of Knowledge of Social Usage, by 
Ruth Strong, Marion A. Brown, and Dorothy 
C. Stratton, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Te Columbia University, New York City, 
1 > 




















that escorts, when calling for girls in 
a machine, should not blow the horn to 
announce their arrival. 

Thus far in the discussions moral 
questions have come to light only inci- 
dentally. “Honesty,” however, has been 
agreed on by the counselors as the 
topic for the next lesson plan. At- 
tention will center on concrete instances 
and situations affecting individuals, 
school, home, and city. In order to 
focus attention upon the ethical point 
involved in each situation, the coun- 
selors have decided to have all lessons 
on honesty take the form of questions 
and answers. 


AN evaluation of this program, from 
the teachers’ standpoint, was asked 
for at the end of the year. The ma- 
jority felt that results had been secured, 
especially in arousing a consciousness 
of the importance of proper social be- 
havior. To quote one teacher, “My 
classes are not perfect themselves, but 
at least they are more aware of im- 
proper conduct and behavior in others.” 
Results depend, to a great degree, as in 
all teaching, upon the individuality of 
the teacher. No general reaction has 
been asked of the pupils, but, un- 
solicited, a number have said that they 
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feel more at ease in gatherings since 
these lessons have been inaugurated. 
They want more instruction about invi- 
tations, conversation, introductions, 
and, in general, they want suggestions 
about how to act at parties, dinners, 
and dances. 

Most criticisms of the program state 
that, as a whole, it lacks continuity and 
concreteness. The teachers think that 
the lessons should be shorter and should 
come more often; that the topics are 
not well suited to the grades; and that 
cycles of subject matter should be de- 
vised so that repetitions would not occur 
too frequently. Some feel that the 
whole arrangement is artificial and that 
proper manners can be taught cor- 
rectly only when one prepares for a 
concrete situation. Some, also, make a 
plea for more dramatization, as inter- 
est sometimes lags and the objective is 
then defeated. 

Girls High School still falls far short 
of ideal standards of conduct, especially 
in the yard and in the cafeteria. The 
faculty wants the program continued, 
and so the counselors intend to go to 
work devising a plan of short weekly 
lessons, showing more continuity, less 
repetition, and better suitability to the 
needs of the various grades. 


Librarians Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the School Library Association of California, Northern 


Section, will be held in Sacramento on May 18, following the Sacramento River 
boat trip on the Delta Queen which will be made by the group on Friday night, 
May 17. The theme of the meeting will be “The 500th Anniversary of Print- 
ing.” There will be exhibits of interest, and it is hoped that a representative of 
one of the private presses will speak. 

The morning meeting in Sacramento is called for 10:15 at the C. K. McClatchy 
High School, where Katharine Leithold and Jeannette Craig will be hostesses. 
Luncheon will be at one o’clock, at the Hotel Senator, where several authors of 
young people’s books have been invited. The speaker of the day will be Mrs. 
Elisabeth Bevier Hamilton, editor of children’s books for Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Inc. Reservations for the luncheon should be made before May 13, with 
Elizabeth Patton, librarian, Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley. 

The boat excursion will leave San Francisco at 6 p. m. from Pier 3. The 
return trip will be made Saturday evening, the party leaving Sacramento at 6 p. m. 
Reservations for the excursion must be accompanied by a check and must reach 
Miss Patton before May 6. 




















Social Development Through 


Home Economics 


ROVISION for continuous train- 

ing in manners and morals during 
the entire public school experience is 
required by the California School Code. 
At Redlands Junior High School a new 
series of courses has been organized to 
meet this requirement as well as to meet 
an increasing demand for “in school” 
training in everyday problems of a social 
nature. 

The new courses in social develop- 
ment are conducted in the homemaking 
department and have emphasis equal 
to that placed on studies in foods or 
clothing. The student enters home- 
making for a year and devotes a twelve- 
week period to each of the three areas: 
foods, clothing, and social development. 
Seventh grade homemaking is a re- 
quired course; eighth and ninth grade 
courses are optional. Enrollment in 
eighth and ninth grade homemaking 
courses, however, is nearly as large as 
that in the seventh. We believe that 
this division of classroom time can be 
justified because it affords continuous 
experience in homemaking throughout 
the junior high school, takes advantage 
of the gradual maturation of the stu- 
dent, and makes possible optimum use 
of school equipment. 

The seventh grade course in social 
development lays a general foundation 
for future work in the fields of good 
grooming, correct dress, and being a 
good home member and a desirable 
friend, and it places special emphasis 
on everyday good manners. In the 
eighth grade the study of everyday good 
manners is reviewed, but the major 
emphasis is directed toward a study of 
good grooming and correct dress. In 
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4 By ALLYN FIKE 





4 To satisfy the State’s requirement 
that they offer instruction in manners 
and morals, a great number of Cali- 
fornia secondary schools do a certain 
amount of this work through their 
home economics classes. It seems 
likely that much of such instruction is 
more or less a pretense, but in the 
case of the Redlands Junior High 
School, at least, manners and morals 
rank along with foods and clothing 
as centers of importance in home eco- 
nomics. Principal Glenn E. Murdock 
writes that “interest is sufficiently 
great that we are now wondering if 
some such plan might be worked out 
to include the boys also.” 

Miss Fike, who tells about the Red- 
lands program, has had the responsi- 
bility of introducing several new 
courses in homemaking. This is her 
first year at Redlands. 





turn, the ninth grade considers these 
past two years of study with emphasis 
here placed on home responsibility and 
being a desirable friend. 

This delegation of course material 
to the various grade levels was based 
on recognition of newly developing 
interests and activities of the junior 
high school girl. Typical of these are 
her increasing awareness of the need 
for a good personal appearance, a de- 
sire for independence, an awareness of 
new social situations, and greater home 
responsibilities. 


HE study of everyday good man- 
ners begins with practice in making 
introductions. This is of special value, 
for it provides an opportunity for the 
student to become well acquainted with 
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all class members and establishes a 
friendly atmosphere within the class- 
room. Subsequent topics of studies in- 
clude discussion of correct behavior in 
the various situations in which the aver- 
age student finds herself. Typical of 
these are a shopping trip, a church 
service, a streetcar ride, dinner in a 
restaurant, and a visit to the theater. 

Everyday good manners at home are 
stressed, and special consideration is 
given to good manners at the table. Real 
life situations are created as the stu- 
dents in groups plan their table arrange- 
ments, set the tables, and assume the 
roles of hostess, guest, and server. 

Among other changes taking place 
in the student during the junior high 
school years is her awakening to the 
knowledge that she is an individual and 
is responsible for her actions. Having 
passed the stage where her parents alone 
are accountable for her behavior she 
becomes increasingly aware of new 
responsibilities which accompany the 
growth of independence. Accordingly, 
social development courses on the ad- 
vanced junior high school level include 
participation in problems of home 
membership, being a desirable friend, 
and boy and girl relationships. 

During the course of this advanced 
study, actual experiences are utilized 
only when they are volunteered by the 
students. Though hypothetical experi- 
ences lack the high interest value of 
real life situations, they prevent the 
possibility of embarrassing any member 
of the class. 

Many mechanisms have been found 
effective for instilling in the student a 
sense of responsibility toward the home. 
One method makes use of class dis- 
cussion of home responsibility followed 
by a series of daily check-ups on the 
part of each student to determine the 
extent to which she is becoming a 
worthy home member. 
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A study of friendship is approached 
by recognizing that perfect friendship 
is a matter of “give and take” and by 
attempting to view one’s own self and 
one’s own activities in this light. A plan 
that may be used here is to let each 
student make a chart on which she is 
graded by other students on such points 
as character traits, manners, appear- 
ance, and poise. It must be made clear 
that any suggestions are made for her 
own improvement. 


E find that the recent addition of 

these social development courses 
to our curriculum has been received by 
parents of the girls with decided ap- 
proval. Upon several occasions direct 
results of our training have been re- 
ported to us by the parents. They are 
pleased with the consciousness of right 
and wrong that is being developed in 
their children, and they repeatedly tell 
us that our emphasis in school of certain 
points they have stressed at home has 
aided in developing favorable reactions 
on the part of their children. One out- 
standing case was discovered when a 
mother visited us to ask that her daugh- 
ter continue as long as possible in our 
social development class. The child, one 
who had found adjustment to classroom 
work and home life difficult, was show- 
ing for the first time signs of cooper- 
ation in activities of the home. 

Student interest in the work results 
from a desire to be informed concern- 
ing the topics we discuss. Our subject 
matter is sufficiently different from the 
other junior high school studies to re- 
tain a freshness and to be a novel 
experience for the student. Students 
feel free to discuss their own every- 
day problems requiring application of 
knowledge gained through our class- 
room study ; and a more active interest 
in the work of the class results from 
this voluntary use of the pupils’ own 
experiences as subject matter. 





“Madame Manners” Gives a 
Weekly Program <1, marion pe. panker 


O, our students were not out- 

standing where common every- 
day politeness was concerned. Realiz- 
ing this, our principal appointed a 
committee of teachers to do something 
about it. As a means toward this end, 
the committee proceeded to prepare a 
weekly broadcast, spotlighting student- 
community relationships. 

After an intensive search, we decided 
that there was no suitable material 
available for junior high school pres- 
entation. Our students cared not at all 
about Emily Post’s dictates, but they 
were intensely interested in the opin- 
ions of their fellow students. It was 
decided, accordingly, that scripts had 
to be written to suit our purpose, scripts 
which would take up problems perti- 
nent to our school and scholars. When- 
ever possible, boys and girls were asked 
to take part in the preparation as well 
as the presentation of the program in 
order to avoid a teacherish or moraliz- 
ing atmosphere. Thus, “Madame Man- 
ners” was born. 

The first fifteen minutes of the ad- 
visory period each Friday now are 
given over to the Madame Manners 
program, which is broadcast over an 
inter-room communication system. The 
program consists of a dramatization and 
the answering of letters that have been 
placed in Madame Manner’s box during 
the past week. The number of letters 
handed in has ranged from one to 
thirty-four a week. 


— all the students equally inter- 
ested in the program? Decidedly 
not! Since this is a broadcast program, 
the individual teacher must be sympa- 
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4 Most of us agree, probably, that we 
can't get very far in teaching man- 
ners and morals if we rely on preach- 
ing and moralizing. And probably, 
also, we all realize that we must do 
more than just say what is right or 
wrong if we expect to see our teach- 
ing turn into desirable behavior. We 
will be interested, therefore, in a 
device which is proving useful in 
influencing the behavior of students 
in the Washington Junior High 
School, Fresno. This device, the “Ma- 
dame Manners” program described 
in this article, is a weekly broadcast 
over the school’s intercommunication 
system. It consists of a skit and the 
answering of questions submitted by 
student listeners. 

Miss Parker, who writes the article, 
is in charge of the preparation of 
scripts for the Madame Manners pro- 
gram. She teaches an introductory 
course in English, social science, and 
reading. and she has had experience 
in several other curriculum fields. 
Because she has had a general train- 
ing, she was the logical choice to 
conduct the broadcast program. She 
assures us that the idea for Madame 
Manners was that of Herman E. Carl- 
son, principal. She adds that R. M. 
Dowell handles the radio controls 
during the programs. 





thetic or at least interested if the neces- 
sary contact is to be made. The most 
effective method seems to be for the 
teacher to make herself available for 
individual conferences. Where this 
has been done, a noticeable improve- 
ment has taken place in the type of 
letters contributed by the students of a 
particular room. 
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Have we seen any practical results 
from the series? Yes, the general stu- 
dent attitude has changed. It is no 
longer considered “smart” to be rude; 
it is not “sissy” for a boy to step aside 
to let a girl enter the room, to carry her 
books, or to perform everyday courte- 
sies for the teacher. Small things, you 
say, but they do make life move more 
smoothly. Gossiping and bragging, two 
faults often discussed in the letters to 
Madame Manners, are being discour- 
aged by the students themselves. 

It is possible that the difficulties over- 
come by the bashful and clumsy “Tom” 
of the sequence may have encouraged 
the boys to give the whole-hearted co- 
operation that made the last two high- 
nine dances successful. At these parties 
boys and girls were perfectly at ease 
when introducing parents and guests to 
their fellow students, when asking for 


and accepting dances, and when extend- 
ing courtesies to their sponsors. Games 
were provided for those who couldn’t 
dance. There were no wall-flowers be- 
cause programs were filled in advance. 
Where it was necessary, unobtrusive 
help was given in filling out the pro- 
grams. 


PROGRAM such as this, in which 

students participate, is probably 
one of the best means of keeping edu- 
cation in manners and morals on a 
livable, practical basis. The approach 
that we have used could be carried out 
by any school having the necessary 
equipment and personnel. 

To have each child a social success 
in his own environment is the aim of 
the Washington Junior High School, 
and Madame Manners has played an 
important rdle in accomplishing this 
purpose. 





Reading Conference at Berkeley, July 8-12 


A Reading Conference will be held at the University of California in Berkeley, 
from July 8 to 12, 1940. It will provide an intensive session in which reading 
problems of major importance will be presented and discussed by outstanding 
educators. 

The central theme will be “The Review and Evaluation of Recent Develop- 
ments in Reading.” Among the topics will be the réle of reading in general 
education, the relation of reading to the integrative program, reading readiness 
from kindergarten to college, a preventive program in reading, the evaluation 
of instructional methods, reading as it relates to other aids to learning, vocabu- 
lary development, nature and causes of reading disability, diagnosis of reading 
problems at the secondary school level, remedial techniques, developing read- 
ing tastes, reading tests, reading texts, recent scientific studies relating to reading, 
and the professional library of the teacher of reading. 

The Conference will attempt not only to present the scientific background 
for recent trends and developments in teaching reading, but will take up practical 
issues and everyday classroom problems. Each day of the conference there will 
be morning and afternoon lectures by experts in the field of reading. Evening 
meetings on Monday through Thursday will present reports on reading programs 
in various California schools and discussions of questions submitted by those 
attending the conference. 








Offering Education for 
Social Competency ¢* Swanttor™ 


HE paramount importance of edu- 

cating for citizenship in a democ- 
racy is generally recognized as axio- 
matic by educators and laymen. The 
virility and general well-being of a 
democracy demand an awareness of an 
active response to fundamental social 
issues if popular government is to be 
more than a shallow shibboleth or un- 
realistic ritual. 

In recent years many agencies have 
concentrated their efforts on the task 
of developing an American democratic 
philosophy of education and of imple- 
menting this philosophy with practical 
procedures. The Educational Policies 
Commission has elaborated The Unique 
Function of Education in American 
Democracy. The Regents’ Inquiry of 
the State of New York has summarized 
its exhaustive study of New York 
State’s education under the title Educa- 
tion for American Life.* The American 
Youth Commission executed a most 
novel and daring social survey in order 
to have Youth Tell Their Story.* The 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators devoted its Sixteenth Year- 
book* to the general problem. How- 
ever, after the philosophies have been 
expounded, after the surveys have been 
made, after all the exhorters have fin- 


1 Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D. C., 1937. See 
also The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy and The Structure and Adminis- 
tration of Education in American Democracy. 


2 The Regents’ Inquiry, New York, the Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company, 1938. 


3 Bell, Howard M., American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1938. 


4 Youth Education Today, Sixteenth Year- 
book, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Washington, D. C., 1938 
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q This article describes a course, 
Contemporary American Ethics, 
which is planned “to open to students 
who are on the whole immature, and 
whose minds have never been dis- 
turbed by the most elementary ethi- 
cal issues, at least the rudiments of 
an answer to what we mean by right 
and wrong, both individually and 
socially.” Since this is a course on 
the junior college level, the article 
describing it forms an important part 
of the symposium on manners and 
morals. The article, incidentally, 
refers to three quite different ap- 
proaches to education for social com- 
petency which are in use at Stockton, 
one of which is the Contemporary 
American Ethics class. The authors 
emphasize that the direction of stu- 
dents into the channel that best suits 
their needs is a guidance function. 

The two authors are from the Stock- 
ton Junior College. Dr. Hopkins is an 
instructor in social sciences and Dr. 
Orton is president of the College. 
Dr. Hopkins’ special field is American 
history. with particular emphasis 
in the history of American social 
thought. President Orton is a past 
president of the Northern California 
Junior College Association and is 
known to many California teachers 
through his platform work at asso- 
ciation meetings and teachers’ insti- 
tutes. His interest in integrated social 
studies curricula runs back into a 
period of experimental work in this 
field. 





ished, the essential problem remains for 
the classroom teacher to solve. 

A survey of the field of social studies 
courses in junior college and lower divi- 




















sion college curricula reveals a variety 
of method and material ranging from 
group requirements in traditional in- 
troduction courses to streamlined om- 
nibus surveys and rubberneck-wagon 
sightseeing junkets. Underlying these 
widely differing expressions of the 
democratic urge in higher education 
are a few significant issues. Should the 
historical background or the contem- 
porary problem approach be the basis 
for the course? Should history as such 
be the material on which the course 
concentrates, or should historical data 
be used to illuminate present day social 
problems which are the main concern 
of the course? To indoctrinate or not 
to indoctrinate is another question that 
arises. As one college president put it, 
“We must ‘load the dice’ in favor of a 
new social order. If educators don’t do 
it, others less qualified will.” Against 
this “propagandizing” policy stand 
those who believe that education should 
provide the data, encourage good think- 
ing skills, and develop emotional con- 
trols, but trust the individual to deter- 
mine his own directions. 

From its beginning (1935-36) Stock- 
ton Junior College has based its civic 
education orientation program on two 
fundamental principles. Firstly, the 
guidance program should assist the 
student in discovering his blind spots 
in this field and the material most need- 
ful in his particular case. Secondly, the 
curriculum should provide a sufficient 
variety of offerings to meet the needs 
of different types of students. In har- 
mony with these principles, two general 
education courses were offered as the 
curricular avenues leading toward so- 
cial competency. The catalogue states 
that the Division of Social Sciences 


. offers two survey courses, each of 
which is an introduction to the social sciences 
and each of which meets the needs of a par- 
ticular type of student. 


The course, “History of Western Civili- 
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zation,” approaches the introduction to the 
social sciences from an historical point of 
view. Through a survey of significant social, 
economic, and political institutions in historic 
civilizations the student is given a view of his 
social heritage. The descent of institutions is 
traced in such a way as to lead him to an 
appreciation of his civilization through a 
knowledge of its sources and the struggle of 
mankind in achieving it. 


Another survey course in this division is 
called “Social Institutions.” It attempts to aid 
the student in understanding and appreciating 
the nature of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic institutions of the society in which he 
lives. It also leads him to consider the role 
which he can play in consciously directing the 
process of change so as to achieve a culture 
and social organization which will provide 
him with the highest type of environment. 

At no time, however, were the lead- 
ers in this work convinced that the his- 
torical and the institutional approaches 
were the only valid academic pathways 
toward social competency. The field of 
ethics was frequently discussed as of- 
fering material through which a trail 
could be cut for an introduction to 
citizenship. After much discussion and 
planning it was decided to add a third 
general education course in the social 
studies and thus to widen the choice of 
routes for students and to increase the 
guidance resources of the curriculum. 


HE search for a title was one of the 

last problems in planning, but a 
recital of suggested names will serve 
to introduce us to the discussion of the 
course. Some proposed titles were: An 
Introduction to Manners and Morals, 
The Democratic Way of Life, Practical 
Ethics, American Ideas and Ideals. 
Contemporary American Ethics was 
finally adopted, and the first sections 
were offered in September, 1939. Al- 
though the course runs throughout the 
year, the demand was heavy enough to 
require new sections to be started the 
second semester. Seventy-three stu- 
dents have been enrolled during the 
current year. 
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The practical nature of Contempo- 
rary American Ethics is indicated by 
its title. Its purpose is to open to stu- 
dents who are on the whole immature, 
and whose minds have never been dis- 
turbed by the most elementary ethical 
issues, at least the rudiments of an 
answer to what we mean by right and 
wrong, both individually and socially. 
It is not proposed to do this in an aca- 
demic manner, although any study of 
ethics must of necessity be theoretical 
at times. The approach is not standard- 
ized, but a good text is desirable. Sev- 
eral have proved reasonably satisfac- 
tory, though no single one provides 
exactly what is desired.® 

Contemporary American Ethics sug- 
gests a survey of present social issues. 
Such is a part of the course, but not the 
basic material covered. Three major 
areas are covered. It is first important 
to survey the processes of character 
formation. The individual’s psycho- 
logical mechanism is studied, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the importance of 
drives, emotions, and intellectual pro- 
cesses. The individual is then placed 
in his social milieu and the formation 
of his ideas observed. The influence of 
folkways and mores, of primary and 
secondary groups is pointed out as a 
significant part of the total process to 
which the developing human organism 
is subjected and by which it is molded 
into the type of adult personality that 
will result from the peculiar set of in- 
fluences by which each child is sur- 
rounded. 

The parallel growth of conscience 
may provide an equally fruitful ap- 
proach. The roots of morality in the 
individual psychological mechanism as 
that organism reacts in its social envi- 

5 For experimental purposes two texts are 
used, one in Section 1 and the other in Section 
2 (no selection process is used in assigning 
students to sections): Problems of Conduct, 
by Durant Drake, Houghton-Mifflln Company, 
ne ne revised edition) ; Social Ethics, 


Ericksen, New York, Doubleday 
Doran Company, 1937. 
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ronment provide the student with a 
working example of how we get our 
popular morality. As an exercise in 
analysis he may be asked to examine 
certain of his own beliefs or prejudices 
and to dissect them in the light of what 
he has learned about the functions of 
custom in shaping morals. From which- 
ever viewpoint presented, this natural 
history of‘ morality serves as a back- 
ground for the further development of 
the course. 

Having examined how our accepted 
morality has developed, we next ask 
about its adequacy. Here we raise ques- 
tions concerning the trustworthiness of 
following the crowd. It is usually a 
surprise to students to learn that there 
are higher ethical standards than simply 
keeping up with the Joneses. The three 
great traditional schools of ethical the- 
ory are studied, and each student is 
expected to adopt one as his viewpoint, 
at least for the purpose of analysis. 
The majority usually choose some form 
of perfectionism, although utilitarian- 
ism has a tenacious popularity with a 
convinced minority. Few embrace for- 
malism with genuine conviction. Stu- 
dents at this level are hardly able to 
grasp a value theory as a more desirable 
viewpoint than any of the traditional 
schools. 

Here again a practical effort is made 
to relate theory to practice, by means 
of examining situations from the stand- 
point of the particular philosophy that 
has been selected. Certain of the per- 
ennial problems of ethics are studied 
in their practical bearings. “Does the 
end justify the means?” opens signifi- 
cant areas of new thought to many 
students, especially as this age-old 
casuistic device is applied to such a 
burning issue as the preservation of 
democracy by war. 

It is in this manner that the third 
aspect of the course is introduced. The 
problems—personal or social—that are 





























dealt with are presented at a relevant 
point in the general framework of the 
course, or they are developed after the 
above two major viewpoints have been 
established. For example, the tremen- 
dously important matter of sex, mar- 
riage, and the home fit naturally into 
the section of the course dealing with 
the formation of character. This prob- 
lem in its proper setting evokes a 
thoughtful consideration from students 


that would be difficult to obtain were it’ 


isolated from its natural context. 


O attempt is made to cover an in- 
clusive range of social problems, 
nor to examine them in exhaustive de- 
tail. Against the possible criticism of 
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superficiality it is admitted that the 
purpose of this course is to stimulate 
thought and influence attitudes rather 
than to pursue exhaustive analysis. It 
is frankly assumed that the majority 
are not going to study the technical 
problems of philosophy, but that they 
are going to need simple guide-posts in 
the ethical choices confronted in their 
own lives. The purpose of Contempo- 
rary American Ethics is to suggest that 
even in the muddle of modern life some 
of the experience gained by the race 
and certain of the insights of its great 
prophets can be applied to the dilemmas 
of everyday life—even the everyday 
lives of terminal students! 


A Publication for Youth 
Youth’s Digest is a magazine for youth now completing its first year of pub- 


lication. It covers a wide range of interests, including personality adjustment, 
indirect vocational guidance, and featuring articles about business change, new 
inventions, new outlets in industry, articles for strengthening interest in Democ- 
racy, and a continued restatement of idealism and the pioneering American spirit, 
as well as articles in art, science, literature, poetry, humor, sports, and health. 

“There is a great need for Youth’s Digest among youth,” says Miss Helen 
Heffernan, State Department of Education. “The variety of articles included is 
sufficient to hold the interest and to be of direct help to young readers.” The 
magazine is published at 5800 N. Mervine Street, Philadelphia. 





Does It Pay to Go to College? 


Excluding housewives and graduate students, the median salary for women 
college graduates in all occupations, eight years out of college, is $1,608. For 
men college graduates out of college eight years the median is $2,383. Generally 
agreed upon as a minimum income for sustaining a family decently in the United 
States is $2,500. Offsetting this apparent lowness of financial reward for attend- 
ing college, however, is the fact that 98.5 per cent of men graduates and 96.4 per 
cent of women graduates eight years out of college are either employed or not 
on the labor market. 


These and a host of other significant figures are published in Economic Status 
of College Alumni, new publication of the United States Office of Education tell- 
ing of a survey that in 1936-37 covered through personal questionnaires 5 per cent 
of all the living college graduates who received bachelor’s degrees between 1928 
and 1935. 



























Flexibility in 
Leadership 


NE of the most perplexing prob- 

lems in administering a continu- 
ingly effective high school instructional 
program is that of providing flexibility 
in the personnel charged with that re- 
sponsibility. In a large high school this 
is particularly difficult. 

Many articles have been written on 
the topic of “heads of departments,” 
but reading them all still leaves one with 
basic question unanswered: “To do, 
or not to do?” In spite of all that has 
been written and said on the subject, 
the fact remains that in a large high 
school there clearly are too many activi- 
ties for the principal himself personally 
to carry out. 

In the community having only one 
high school, the problem is much less 
complicated naturally than in a city 
system having several or many high 
schools. Whether the community has 
only one high school or many, however, 
the problem remains essentially the 
same. In either situation the difficulty 
is to secure continuingly effective as- 
sistance for the principal over a period 
of years. 

Perhaps the most obvious difficulty 
in having heads or chairmen of depart- 
ments is that of “obsolescence.” There 
is no known way to select individuals 
who will be effective leaders over a 
period of years. Too many unpredict- 
able factors are involved to make such 
selections satisfactory, perhaps even in 
a majority of cases. 

A less frequently mentioned diffi- 
culty, but one that perhaps is of even 
greater significance, is the fact that the 
needs of the principal for help change 
considerably and rather rapidly. Once 
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Instructional 


q By WILLIAM R. ODELL 





4 As Mr. Odell points out, there are 
too many administrative activities in 
the large high school for the principal 
to carry them all out himself. In the 
past, most school systems attempted 
to give him the assistance he needed 
by the appointment of department 
heads; but in recent years there has 
arisen a rather general feeling that, 
for a number of reasons, we would 
do better to find a substitute for the 
department-head type of organiza- 
tion. The present article describes 
the method that the City of Oakland 
is following in providing its prin- 
cipals with needed assistance, a 
method which is expected to provide 
a greater flexibility in the instruc- 
tional leadership of the high school 
than do the more traditional types of 
administrative set-up. 

Dr. Odell is codrdinator of instruc- 
tion for adult and secondary educa- 
tion in the Oakland Public Schools, 
which position he has held since 
1936. Before coming to Oakland he 
was a professor of education in 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for the years 1931 to 1936. Dur- 
ing the year 1939-40, he was pranted 
the General Education Board Fellow- 
ship in connection with the California 
Codperating School Experiment. Be- 
ginning September 1 of this year, 
Dr. Odell becomes assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Oakland. 





one stops to reflect, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that any individual staff mem- 
ber could be the best possible person to 
counsel students about going to work 
right after graduation, to teach physics, 
to work on the development of a core 
program, to administer the supplies and 
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equipment for the science department, 
and to serve as a leader of the whole 
corps of science teachers in developing 
a new science program for nonacademic 
students. 

The whole dilemma, in short, seems 
to be that of developing a plan which 
will provide the principal with exactly 
the help he needs as he continues to 
work on the rapid succession of prob- 
lems that confront him over a period of 


years. Obviously this is not a simple’ 
task. 


HE Oakland Public Schools De- 

partment has taken the initial step 
in developing a plan for providing its 
high school principals with the help they 
need, but with a flexibility in the plan 
that so far as we know is unique. 

Consideration was given to the prob- 
lem from its many angles at the request 
of the superintendent. The research 
department prepared reports, and these 
were discussed at length, both by the 
Superintendent’s Instructional Council 
and by the senior high school principals. 
As a result of this, a distinction began 
to appear between the administrative 
duties and the instructional duties com- 
monly performed by heads of depart- 
ments. 

In most departments in large schools 
there are routine matters that can be 
cared for most effectively by some 
member of the department. The hand- 
ling of supplies and equipment is a 
major problem especially in science, 
home economics, commerce, music, in- 
dustrial arts, art, and physical educa- 
tion. The preparation and distribution 
of instructional materials required in 
a modern educational program make 
large demands upon the social studies, 
English, and even mathematics and for- 
eign language departments. These 
duties, more or less arbitrarily it is 
true, were considered as primarily “ad- 
ministrative” matters, and in the plan 
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that is now in operation these are the 
duties assigned to heads of depart- 
ments, with a small extra salary incre- 
ment provided—although a full teach- 
ing load of five out of the six periods 
is scheduled for all such individuals. 
It is understood that assignment as head 
of department does not necessarily con- 
stitute a permanent appointment and 
that those so designated have no in- 
structional responsibilities except for 
their own classes. 

Even greater flexibility than this is 
needed, however, for those staff mem- 
bers assigned instructional responsi- 
bilities. This was provided in an initial 
and exploratory way for the Oakland 
high schools in August, 1938, by the 
establishment of the new position, 
“chairman of classification.” In each of 
the eight schools two teachers were 
nominated by the principal to serve as 
instructional leaders for an indetermi- 
nate period of time and with no extra 
salary increment. These teachers were 
chosen because of their qualities as in- 
dividuals rather than because they rep- 
resented particular subject fields. Each 
of these teachers was provided with 
two free periods daily in addition to 
his regularly allowed free period, this 
making in all one-half time available 
for the new responsibility. This enabled 
the chairmen to meet frequently during 
the first year with the codrdinator of 
instruction of the City of Oakland, as 
well as to have time to work in their 
own schools. 

The activities to be undertaken by 
these chairmen of classification had 
been rather carefully outlined in gen- 
eral terms by the high school principals 
in advance of appointment to the new 
positions, so that the first task consisted 
chiefly of studying in rather consider- 
able detail common already-recognized 
problems, of coming to rather funda- 
mental agreements concerning them, 
and on that basis of developing a plan 
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of work to be undertaken by the chair- 
men in each school. During this first 
year each high school principal ar- 
ranged frequent meetings of his In- 
structional Council—his vice-principals, 
chairmen of classification, and selected 
teachers—to discuss problems raised at 
the central meetings of the chairmen, 
while the coordinator of instruction 
served as the connecting link between 
these conferences and the Superintend- 
ent’s Instructional Council. 


At the beginning there was agree- 
ment that two particular problems 
of the Oakland high schools needed 
careful attention. Accordingly, in each 
school one of the chairmen was desig- 
nated chairman of basic classification 
and the other, chairman of college pre- 
paratory classification. It should per- 
haps be inserted here parenthetically 
that the term chairman of classification 
was chosen for two reasons: first, it was 
new and hence had no unfortunate con- 
notations for anyone, and, second and 
more important, it described, we be- 
lieve, what we felt the functions of 
these teachers to be—chairmen of 
groups or “classifications” of teachers, 
groups organized presumably always on 
a nondepartmental basis. The necessity 
existed, we thought, of having the lead- 
ers in instructional matters as much as 
possible independent of subject-matter 
allegiances, although, in the perpetua- 
tion of subject-matter heads of depart- 
ments as already described, obviously 
it was recognized that basically the in- 
structional organization of our high 
schools must continue as before. 


HE chairmen of classification of 

basic courses, meeting with the co- 
ordinator of instruction for adult and 
secondary education over a period of 
time during which they also will have 
discussed the problems involved with 
the Instructional Councils in their re- 
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spective schools, will develop a general 
Oakland program for offering in senior 
high schools those basic knowledges, 
skills, appreciations, attitudes, and un- 
derstandings which should be in so far 
as possible the common possession of 
all high school graduates. Tentatively 
stated, the following most probably will 
be included in their consideration : 


1. A more definite plan of instruction in 
certain required and important areas such as 
(a) the harmful effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, (b) safety education, (c) health and 
physical education, (d) leisure-time activi- 
ties (e) American history and government, 
(f) occupational information, (g) social and 
personal relationships, (4) science knowl- 
edge, et cetera. 

2. A more definite plan of appropriate in- 
struction in the basic skills including such 
items as (a) penmanship, (b) use of the 
dictionary, the library, maps, et cetera, (c) 
fundamental processes of arithmetic, (d) writ- 
ten and oral English, (e) general study skills, 
(f) reading, (g) spelling, et cetera. 

3. The necessity for a more effective plan 
of orientation of the entering student with the 
school and its program, both curricular and 
social. 


These chairmen, in addition to par- 
ticipating in the development of the 
Oakland basic program, will assist prin- 
cipals in adapting this general Oakland 
program to the needs of the individual 
school and in working with various 
teaching groups concerned in making 
any changes in offerings that seem de- 
sirable in their respective high schools 
for better fulfillment of the basic pro- 
gram. 

So far as can be foreseen, no sweep- 
ing modification in offerings or in the 
present high school curriculum arrange- 
ment will be necessary for bringing 
about what is contemplated in this area, 
since many of the items noted above 
already in one way or another are being 
achieved in all of the Oakland senior 
high schools ; however, some important 
problems must be faced by the group. 
One of these problems consists of de- 
vising a practicable and defensible plan 
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for grouping students in these basic 
offerings, since all students will be tak- 
ing these courses, some for college 
preparatory credit and others without 
such credit. 


HE chairmen of classification of 
college preparatory courses, meet- 
ing with the co6rdinator of instruction 
for adult and secondary education over 
a period of time during which they also 


will have discussed the problems in- 


volved with the Instructional Councils 
in their respective schools, will develop 
a general Oakland program in keeping 
with the suggestions that have come 
from recent conferences that some 
Oakland high school principals have 
had with their former students now in 
college and the recent conferences held 
by a representative of the University of 
California with Oakland senior high 
school principals. The following items 
in particular apparently will need con- 
sideration by this group: 

1. The definition of those courses in each 
school which specifically are reserved for 
college preparatory purposes and in which 
respectable college preparatory standards are 
to be maintained by students who receive pass- 
ing marks. Tentatively these consist of the 
following: (a) Geometry 1 and 2, Algebra 
Theory 1 and 2, Trigonometry, and Solid 
Geometry, (b) Chemistry, Physics, and other 
special science courses intended for college 
preparatory students, (c) regular foreign lan- 
guage courses above the first year—except 
in Latin, where all courses are included, 
(d) English 8 and other special English 
courses designed for college preparatory stu- 
dents exclusively, (e) other special courses in 
other fields especially devised for college pre- 
paratory students. 

2. The development of a plan whereby col- 
lege preparatory students will be helped to 
develop a more serviceable set of appropriate 
college study skills including such items as: 
(a) collating materials from library readings, 
texts, and lectures, (b) taking usable lecture 
notes, (c) becoming responsible for planning 
one’s own work over a long period of time, 
(d) taking a final or term examination, 
(e) writing a term paper, (f) establishing 
effective out-of-school study habits, et cetera. 
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3. The planning of a more effective means 
of orienting high school students to college 
life, both curricular and social. 


These chairmen, following the de- 
velopment of this Oakland program, 
will assist principals in adapting this 
general program to the needs of their 
respective schools and in working with 
various teaching groups concerned in 
making any desirable changes in the 
offerings in this area. 

Here again no sweeping changes are 
anticipated, but the problem of estab- 
lishing standards more in line with 
university requirements and expectancy 
involves many matters of rather general 
concern to the whole school. These in- 
clude such matters as (a) grading and 
marks, (b) counseling procedures, (c) 
report card forms, (d) graduation re- 
quirements, (e) diploma forms, (f) 
home study practices, (g) study hall 
provision, (h) traditional scheduling 
practices that provide one period daily 
for all types of classes, et cetera. 


T is the purpose of this article simply 

to sketch the administrative tech- 
nique now being developed in Oakland 
to meet the need for long-continuing 
effective assistance for the high school 
principal in connection with his instruc- 
tional program. The plan outlined above 
is at present in its second year and in 
some ways is just now in its crucial 
stage. On the basis of results to date, 
however, it seems to be working pretty 
much to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned and seems to provide the very 
type of assistance needed by our prin- 
cipals. We already are considering ex- 
tensions of the plan in several ways. 
It seems certain that the plan provides 
exactly the flexibility of personnel 
needed and that as new problems pre- 
sent themselves in the schools other 
teachers who are better suited to meet 
the new need can replace the present 
chairmen with no embarrassment or 
difficulty whatever. 








The Fused Physical Science 


Course 


URING the school year of 1938- 

39, the writer made a comprehen- 
sive study of the fused or survey course 
in physical science in the high schools 
and colleges of the United States.* The 
part of this study to be described herein 
involved the high schools of California. 
Information as to the status and de- 
velopment of such courses in these 
schools was obtained from 328 post 
card inquiries, 70 questionnaires, and 
53 personal visitations to high schools. 
The only physical science courses con- 
sidered were those on levels above the 
ninth grade and those in which mate- 
rials from two or more of the physical 
sciences were fused into either a semes- 
ter or a year course. 

When the 435 high schools listed in 
the 1938-39 California School Direc- 
tory were checked to eliminate special- 
type. schools, 406 regular-type high 
schools remained. Through returns of 
post card inquiries from 328 of these, 
examination of lists of textbook adop- 
tions, and assistance from the State 
Department of Education, it was pos- 
sible to locate 116 high schools in the 
State that offered a fused course in 
physical science within the limitations 
of the study. These represented 28.5 
per cent of the regular-type high schools 
in the State. This figure probably is 
very close to the total for such courses 
in the year considered. 

In order to insure uniformity, enroll- 
ments were considered only for Grades 
10, 11, and 12. These enrollments 
showed that 51.7 per cent of the courses 

1The Status, Trends, and Evaluation of 
Survey Courses in Physical Science, unpub- 


lished doctoral dissertation, University of 
Southern California. 
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4 By DONALD R. WATSON 





4 This article gives a picture of the 
fused or survey course in physical 
science in the high schools of Cali- 
fornia. The data on which it is based 
come from the writer's doctoral dis- 
sertation which he has just completed 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Because of the importance of 
this study, at a number of confer- 
ences and on other occasions, Mr. 
Watson has been asked to report his 
findings. 

Mr. Watson is assistant professor 
of physical science at San Diego 
State College. He came to San Diego 
this last fall to organize three courses 
in the survey of physical science. 
Before that he had been head of the 
Science Department at Citrus Union 
High School and Junior College, from 
1929 to 1939. Prior to that. he was a 
member of the Redlands High School 
faculty. During the present school 
year, Mr. Watson has been complet- 
ing work at U.S.C. on his doctorate. 





considered were in schools of less than 
600 students, and 17.3 per cent were in 
schools of less than 200 enrollment. 
The median school enrollment in Grades 
10, 11, and 12 for the 328 schools on 
which data were available was 375. 

In the schools of over 600 enrollment, 
55.9 per cent of the courses had been 
introduced within the past three years. 
The schools of less than this enrollment 
had introduced 80.1 per cent of their 
fused physical science courses within 
this same period. When all of the 116 
schools were considered as a single 
group, it was found that 68.3 per cent 
had introduced their courses within the 
past three years, 57.1 per cent within 
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the past two years, and 29.0 per cent 
within the last year. The earliest intro- 
duction of such a course apparently was 
in 1924-25. 

There are fourteen schools which 
have started fused physical science 
courses and then abandoned them. 
Many of these, however, indicate that 
such action is only temporary. A com- 
parison of the number of courses which 
have been established in this short in- 
terval of time with the small number of 
courses abandoned would indicate that 
fused physical science has become a 
permanent part of the high school cur- 
riculum in California. 

As a control on the California study, 
data were obtained relative to fused 
physical science in high schools from 
70 per cent of the 357 cities in the 
United States of over 25,000 popula- 
tion. Of these cities, only 21.6 per cent 
offer such a course in any of their high 
schools. This figure is less than the 
28.5 per cent found for all high schools 
in California. If only those cities in 
California of over 25,000 population 
are considered, the frequency of courses 
jumps to 46.7 per cent, or more than 
double the percentage for the nation as 
a whole. No geographical concentra- 
tions were found outside of California 
for the fused physical science course. 


NVESTIGATION of the source of 

the impetus to start the course in the 
California schools showed that the 
teachers of physical science have been 
the most important factor in its origin. 
Other sources of less impetus have been 
the department heads and the adminis- 
tration. Supervisors of cities or coun- 
ties, pupil opinion, or the community 
have been of little influence toward 
starting these courses. 


In planning their courses, teachers 
and groups of teachers have done much 
original work in the development of 
units, supplementary materials, labora- 
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tory experiments, and lists of activities 
for their groups. That these courses are 
still in a state of flux is shown by the 
number of teachers planning changes 
for the coming year. The more frequent 
of these changes are the following: the 
addition of more equipment, more lab- 
oratory work, and more stress on the 
fundamentals of science. 

There is little evidence of efforts to 
articulate the fused physical science 


‘ course with other science courses in the 


high school or college. Rather, it is the 
opinion of the majority of teachers that 
the course should be set up in terms of 
pupil needs and that variations in back- 
ground or goals can be provided 
through individual work rather than 
through choice of units to fit in with 
content of other courses. Ninety and 
six-tenths per cent of the high school 
teachers interviewed expressed the 
opinion that fused or generalized physi- 
cal science courses should continue to 
be taught on both the college and the 
high school levels. 


| fee the questionnaire returned by the 
seventy schools, teachers rated a list 
of thirty-four possible objectives as to 
their importance in the fused physical 
science course as it was then taught. 
From these ratings, a composite rating 
was obtained and the objectives ranked. 
Some idea as to the nature of the course 
objectives is given by the following list, 
which contains the eight objectives 
highest in the final ranking. 


1. Increased ability to apply physical science 
in the solution of problems around the home. 

2. An increase in those scientific attitudes 
necessary for better adjustment to one’s en- 
vironment. 

3. Increased understanding of the relations 
of physical science to personal health and 
well-being. 

4. An increased appreciation of some of 
man’s relations to the physical universe. 

5. An increased appreciation of how the 
physical sciences form one of the bases for 
modern civilization. 
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6. A decrease in superstitious and erroneous 
beliefs related to physical science. 

7. A better understanding of the scientific 
method. 

8. An increased respect for the results of 
scientific research. 

At the lower end of the list were these 
three : 


32. Increased ability to carry on more ad- 
vanced work in the physical sciences. 

33. Increased ability to read with under- 
standing technical literature in the physical 
sciences. 

34. The development of laboratory skills 
and techniques in physical science. 


ITH the rapid growth of courses 

in fused physical science, it is per- 
tinent to present data as to their enroll- 
ments. The course has been primarily 
an elective, open either to eleventh or 
twelfth grade pupils. Of the schools 
studied, 77.2 per cent so classify it. A 
few admit tenth graders, and some re- 
strict enrollment to students within a 
single grade. 

Data from seventy California high 
schools show 5,508 students enrolled in 
fused physical science courses in 1938- 
39. Of these, 61.5 per cent were boys 
and 38.5 per cent were girls. This dif- 
ference in frequency by sex is due to 
the fact that several schools limit the 
course to boys. The average enrollment 
per school was 78.7, and the average 
class size was 29.0. Allowing for the 
fact that some of the schools not supply- 
ing data on enrollments are quite small, 
it can be estimated that about 7,300 
pupils were enrolled in the 116 courses 
in the California high schools in 1938- 
39. This is more than the total enroll- 
ment of 7,038 found for survey of 
physical science courses in all liberal 
arts colleges in the United States in the 
same year. 

Enrollments in fused physical science 
in the schools offering such courses 
were 7.4 per cent of the total school 
enrollments. This was greater than the 
enrollment for physics, which was only 
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5.9 per cent for these same schools. The 
enrollment in chemistry was 11 per cent 
and, in biology, 19.3 per cent. 

The schools studied listed some eight- 
een titles for their physical science 
course. The most frequent of these 
was “Physical Science,” which was 
named by 24.6 per cent. The next in 
frequency was “Senior Science,” which 
was named by 18.9 per cent. 

In the group of seventy schools ques- 
tioned, 71.4 per cent were using a text- 
book in their courses. Senior Science, 
by Bush, Ptacek, and Kovats,’ was used 
by 47 per cent; 14 per cent were using 
Our Physical W orld, by Eckels, Shaver, 
and Howard.” Only 25.6 per cent of all 
schools used a syllabus with their 
courses ; in these, half of the syllabi had 
been developed locally. 

In forty-seven schools it was possible 
to get the names of the units covered 
during the year. Altogether, sixty units 
were named. The average number of 
units covered in a year is nine, with a 
range for all the schools from thirteen 
to four. The majority of units are 
stated in terms of environmental sci- 
ence rather than in terms of the usual 
subject matter headings found in phys- 
ics and chemistry. The more frequent 
titles show the influence of the text, 
Senior Science. Many schools, how- 
ever, are developing some of their own 
units and selecting the remainder from 
a text. 

The classroom programs seem to 
consist of the following activities, with 
emphasis being placed in the order 
listed : demonstrations, discussions, oral 
reports, laboratory work, motion pic- 
tures, and field trips. More specific 
data indicate that 60 per cent of the 
courses are offering individual labora- 
tory work as a part of the course. Over 
90 per cent of the schools offering these 





1George L. Bush, T. W. Ptacek, and John 
Kovats, American Book Company, 1937. 

2 Charles F. Eckels, C. B. Shaver, and B. W. 
Howard, Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., 1938. 
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courses have some type of 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture equipment, and half of 
them have sound film equipment. Listed 
as a part of the work of the 57.2 per 
cent of the courses that include field 
trips are some forty different types of 
field trips that were made during the 
year considered. 


CRITICISM often made of such 
fused courses as here considered is 

that they become “dumbell” courses. 
Is this the case with the fused physical 
science course in the high schools of 
California? Inquiries to teachers and 
principals in fifty-three schools revealed 
that in 30.2 per cent of the cases, the 
course is limited to students who defi- 
nitely are below average in ability. A 
corresponding query in the question- 
naire asked if, due to various selective 
processes and guidance procedures, the 
abilities of the students in the courses 
tend to be below average. A large ma- 
jority of the respondents, 73.6 per cent, 
replied that this is true for their course. 
In order to validate this tendency, an 
effort was made to get the average in- 
telligence quotient for the entire stu- 
dent body and for the students in fused 
physical science classes in the schools 
visited. Data were obtained for eight- 
een schools. Although various intelli- 
gence tests were used, the same test was 
used for all data in any one school, and 
hence averages are permissible. For 
these eighteen schools as a whole, the 
average intelligence quotient was 103.3. 
For the students in the fused physical 
science courses in these same schools, 
the average was 97.4. Consideration of 
the standard deviations of the means 
and the standard error of the difference 
of the means indicates that the chances 
are about 75 in 100 that a class average 
will be below the school average. This 
checks closely with the teachers’ esti- 
mates for the larger group of schools. 
When it is recalled that most of these 
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pupils are in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, which usually rank above the 
average for the school in intelligence, 
it is seen that this difference is even 
more significant. While it is very worthy 
to attempt to meet the needs in science 
of the less capable group of students, 
it is dangerous to assume that tradi- 
tional high school science is functional 
for those students whose ability is aver- 
age or above. This would seem to have 


happened in some cases. 


UE to the newness of these fused 

physical science courses, it is natu- 
ral that many difficulties still need to 
be overcome. Teachers rated a list of 
twenty possible difficulties and showed 
marked agreement as to their problems. 
In first place is “the lack of proper 
reference materials.” Next in order are 
“inadequacy of textbooks,” “lack of 
equipment,” and “poor provision for 
individual differences.” It is interesting 
to note that “the lack of codperation by 
the administration” is ranked at the 
bottom of the list. 

Teachers failed to rank high as a 
difficulty “students are below average 
in ability.” This would indicate that 
courses frequently are organized with 
this feature in mind and are operating 
smoothly because the activities are 
geared to the level of the students in the 
course. 


FROM the study of fused physical 
science courses in California high 
schools, the following trends are evi- 
dent : 

1. The fused physical science course 
in the high school is here to stay. 

2. Some schools are considering the 
possibility of a two-year program in 
fused physical science. University High 
School of Oakland already is operating 
such a course with much success, and 
for a carefully selected group of college 
preparatory students who have a major 
interest in the science field. 
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3. If the fused physical science course 
be adopted as one part of a two-year 
core in science, it is probable that a 
single year of advanced fused science 
of a technical nature will be offered. 
This would be planned for those stu- 
dents desiring to enter college courses 
in specialized physical science. Pasa- 
dena Junior College is experimenting 
with such a course. 

4. If the above plan develops at all 
commonly, chemistry and physics as 
such may rapidly disappear from the 
high school curriculum. 

5. In the small high school an imme- 
diate solution now being used in some 
schools is to offer fused physical science 
annually and to alternate chemistry and 
physics for the few who desire these 
courses. 

6. The course at present would seem 
to be conducted in three different ways. 
The first of these methods includes 
about a fourth of all courses and is of 
a broad survey type. The second group 
includes another fourth and emphasizes 
activities of a laboratory or shop nature. 
The third group embraces about half 
of such courses in the State and empha- 
sizes consumer science and study of the 
science of the environment. These ap- 
proaches are tending to come together, 
and while individual schools will con- 
tinue to differ in their courses a gradual 
synthesis of best practices is evident. 

7. There is a definite trend away 
from the use of a single textbook with 
all course content set in advance and a 
swing toward flexible units developed 
by the teacher with much allowance for 
individual activity to grow out of the 
class unit. 


N conclusion, the following sugges- 
tions are given as means for the con- 
tinued improvement of these courses: 
1. More time should be allowed to 
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teachers of fused physical science to 
develop units, activities, and supple- 
mentary materials. (The average teach- 
ing load for the teachers visited was 
24.6 hours per week. ) 

2. Schools should try to provide 
equipment directly for the course and 
not make the course continue to be de- 
pendent upon physics and chemistry. 

3. In some cases more time might 
be given to some of the basic principles 
of physical science. It is difficult for a 
student to comprehend fully the practi- 
cal applications of science unless he 
understands the fundamentals involved. 
A few schools have tended to devote 
all of their time to applications. 

4. Many schools are failing to use 
available supplementary aids to their 
class program, such as films, charts, 
bulletin boards, room libraries, exhibits, 
field trips, and museums. Much free 
material is available from commercial 
sources just for the asking. 

5. In some cases the teachers have 
not included sufficient student activity 
nor made the course functional for 
their pupils. Pasting a new label on a 
course is not enough to make a real 
change in the curriculum. 

6. There is great need for more 
exchange of ideas, techniques, units, 
lists of supplementary materials, film 
sources, et cetera, between teachers 
throughout the state. A tremendous 
amount of duplication is going on in 
the development of materials, and many 
good ideas are being limited in their 
application because of lack of organi- 
zation of the program as a whole. 

7. A factor badly neglected in most 
schools, and one that must receive in- 
creasing attention, is the development 
of newer and more adequate means of 
evaluation of the outcomes of these 
courses in terms of their being func- 
tional in the lives of students. 

















Museum 


EGUN as a hobby by Jesse Peter, 
the collection that forms the Santa 
Rosa Junior College museum has grown 


until now it numbers upward of 16,000 | 


diversified specimens. Some are tem- 
porarily mounted, but these will soon 
be remounted to conform to the best 
museum practice, and all will be dis- 
played in the new museum building 
which has but recently been completed. 
The story of how these specimens have 
been gathered by the curator, Mr. Peter, 
and a description of some of the ex- 
hibits will reveal the importance that 
Santa Rosa Junior College places on its 
museum. 


HE objectives of the museum are to 

assemble a suitable collection of ma- 
terials which will serve as a basis for 
educational and cultural understanding 
and to develop interest among college 
students and laymen. To this end, ma- 
terials are displayed in such a way as 
to be of use to elementary students as 
well as a source of teaching material. 
So far, nothing of this nature has been 
done in this area, although the region is 
rich in fossils, rock minerals, and In- 
dian camp sites. None of the latter 
have been scientifically excavated. 

The curator has prepared a map of 
some 500 of these camp sites, located 
all the way from Drake’s Bay to the 
Russian River, as well as around the 
North Bay area to Carquinez Straits. 
At Drake’s Bay some of these sites 
already are sinking beneath the sea, 
and at Bodega Bay others are being 
covered with shifting sands. If it were 
not for this map which records the 
spread of Indian life in this vicinity, 
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q By HELEN MILLER LEHMAN 





q “No more than a decade ago, the 
Santa Rosa Junior College was a 
small department of the local high 
school,” writes Mrs. Lehman, “without 
its own campus or buildings, without 
traditions or prestige. Today eight 
substantial modern buildings com- 
prise the physical equipment, in one 
of the newest of which are specially 
built quarters for the college mu- 
seum.” The expansion of the museum 
facilities which has come with the 
new quarters has led Mrs. Lehman 
to write the accompanying descrip- 
tion of the Santa Rosa Junior College 
museum. 

Mrs. Lehman is secretary of the 
Santa Rosa Board of Education. She 
has done a great amount of writing, 
being a regular contributor to a 
number of women’s and religious 
magazines. Her verse has been in- 
cluded in such anthologies as “Con- 
temporary Women Poets of America” 
and the “Desk Drawer Anthology.” 
and several of her articles and poems 
have been translated into foreign 
languages. She has done newspaper 
feature writing and a little radio 
script work. 





many of these locations would be for- 
ever lost. The map is on file with the 
Department of Anthropology at the 
University of California. 

From these local camp sites count- 
less arrowheads have been taken for the 
museum—as well as mortars, pestles, 
knives, and beads of various types, 
ranging from the bead of the Russian 
River traders to the sheet mica bead of 
the aborigines. Four thousand arrow- 
heads of the local collection range in 
size from the tiny bird points to the 
replica of a massive ceremonial blade 
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29 inches in length. The latter, believed 
to be the second largest ceremonial 
blade in existence, is roughly made of 
local obsidian and was recovered from 
the fields near Santa Rosa. 

An Indian mill, too, was removed 
recently from Dry Creek north of Sac- 
ramento. It is an immense granite 
boulder weighing one and one-half tons 
and has several well defined grinding 
bowls worn into its surface. It is to be 
placed at the entrance of the museum. 

In private homes of this area there is 
a wealth of historical material which 
is being made available to the museum. 
The famous Mutt and Jeff comic strip 
by Bud Fisher found its characters in 
the little town of Occidental, 20 miles 
west of Santa Rosa. Julius Fehr, the 
local watchmaker of Occidental, was 
the inspiration for Jeff, and his walnut 
mantlepiece clock has been given to the 
college museum where it will serve as 
the official time piece. 


XTENDED field trips to various 
parts of the West and Southwest 
have brought many valuable specimens 
to the museum. In the summers of 
1933 and 1934, Mr. Peter served as 
field geologist on the Rainbow Bridge 
Monument Valley Expeditions in 
Northern Arizona, sponsored by the 
University of California and the Field 
Division of Education, National Park 
Service. By airplane, by foot, and by 
burro train, the explorations covered 
more than 750 square miles and netted 
rich returns to the college museum. 
Abundant in its records of geology, 
this particular area in Arizona proved 
itself a veritable storehouse of remains 
from ancient civilizations, some dating 
back 2,200 years. So unique is the 
whole territory that every inch of it is 
a magnificent natural museum. 
These expeditions were concerned, 
also, with preserving objects of inter- 
est, chief among which were several 
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groups of dinosaur footprints. Due to 
the vandalism of wind and weather, all 
record of these prehistoric monsters 
could easily be obliterated. Mr. Peter, 
therefore, undertook the task of mak- 
ing plaster casts of all available dino- 
saur tracks, and during his two sum- 
mers in this locale he made several hun- 
dred of them. 

In 1934 he devoted much time and 
exploration to the development of the 
Kayenta dinosaur area, an ancient lake 
beach more than a half-mile in length, 
where dozens of dinosaurs left their 
footprints in sand which was gradually 
covered with more and more sand until 
it acquired a depth of hundreds of feet. 
This mass of sand finally solidified into 
sandstone, but erosion then reversed the 
process until the ancient beach, with its 
many imprints, was again exposed. 

These plaster casts were carefully 
shipped to the Park Service Labora- 
tories at Berkeley, where copies were 
made for distribution, a sizable number 
being sent to the Santa Rosa Junior 
College. 

The expedition’s branch of archae- 
ology located, numbered, and cata- 
logued hundreds of camp sites. Pots- 
herds were collected for further study 
and identification. A large assortment 
of these was mounted in frames for the 
museum, where they present an inter- 
esting study in design, modeling, and 
handling of pottery craft from the three 
early basket makers down through the 
five civilizations of pueblos (cliff dwell- 
ers). 

The present eleven pottery-making 
tribes of Arizona are represented in 
the museum by large, typical museum 
pieces such as woven rugs, with the 
looms upon which they were made, and 
a collection of spinning tools. Two in- 
teresting yucca fiber sandals from 
Monument Valley, estimated to have 
been made about 200 B. C., are on dis- 


play. 


























Another expedition which brought 
interesting material to the local museum 
was the first geological field trip, in 
1935, which took the curator and a 
group of students into Nevada. Col- 
lecting rock samples enroute, members 
of the party visited the famous Virginia 
City silver mines and the Nevada State 
Penitentiary which, some 2,500 years 
ago, was the bed of a great lake fed by 
melting snows and glaciers. 

The expedition made plaster casts of 
footprints that were revealed on the an- 
cient beach which had been uncovered 
when sandstone was being quarried for 
Nevada’s state capitol, the Carson City 
Mint, and other public buildings. Some 
fourteen casts of these prints were 
made, including those of Elephant Im- 
peratur, giant ground sloth (Mylodon 
Handi), wolf, tiger, horse, and birds. 
Photographs showing details of occur- 
rence also were taken. 


MONG the general collections al- 
ready started in the museum are 
the minerals. Much of California’s 
greatness is due to her gold deposits. 
A fine display of gold ores, mostly Cali- 
fornian, has therefore been assembled, 
which represents all of the State’s large 
producing areas and mines. Examples 
of various types of ores have been care- 
fully selected, and when possible the 
common country rock of the foot and 
hanging walls is included. It has been 
the desire of the curator to collect mill- 
run ore rather than “specimen” rock 
because the former is what generally 
will be encountered. Samples are held 
to no particular standard; structure 
and general appearance govern wher- 
ever possible. 

The silvers are well represented, 
principally those from Nevada. Many 
of these pieces from the Comstock Lode 
are valuable for historical geology, the 
mines long since having passed out of 
production. 
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Copper, perhaps, forms the most 
colorful and widest range of display. 
Samples have been collected from Eng- 
land, Mexico, South America, Canada, 
Alaska, in addition to those from our 
United States areas of production. 

Iron, lead, and quick silver also are 
on exhibition. 

The nonminerals are featured by two 
large collections of California clays and 


_ their products. These are emphasized 


because clay and clay products are ever 
increasing needs of our arts, crafts, and 
construction work. 


I. Weadabeteomwtiprceiagio accumulation 
is not the type of museum desired 
by the College. Rather, does it expect 
to make this museum a hub around 
which research and study of the local 
area will revolve. College students are 
here given an opportunity to work upon 
a wide range of projects, and already 
one of these students is filling the post 
of curator of an eastern university 
museum. 

Dioramas will be used wherever pos- 
sible, particularly in the extensive orni- 
thological collection which has come to 
the college as a gift from the Moratto 
family as a memorial to Robert M. Mo- 
ratto, who was killed at Clear Lake 
while on a bird-hunting expedition. The 
collection contains 350 mounted birds, 
all indigenous to the local area, ranging 
in size from the humming birds to the 
coastal pelicans, and 800 eggs classified 
according to species. All familiar spe- 
cies of blackbirds, linnets, sparrows, 
crows, woodpeckers, larks, and game 
birds are included, as well as an exten- 
sive collection of bird nests. 

Completion of the entire museum will 
give nature students and geologists ac- 
cess to what experts declare to be the 
most complete junior college exhibit in 
the State of California, a collection em- 
bracing virtually all lines of scientific 
study. 








The Administrator's First 


Responsibility 4 By GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


HERE are many problems claim- 
ing the attention of public school 
administrators. Among the most im- 
portant and most insistent are the prob- 
lems of finance, public relations, and 
control of education. There are prob- 
lems, also, associated with the social 
turmoil and conflict in Europe and in 
the reverberations in our own country. 
These are important problems, but in 
the providing of an education adapted 
to the needs of the youth of modern 
society there is no more important re- 
sponsibility for the administrator than 
that covered by the topic of this presen- 
tation—namely, teacher growth and 
curriculum development. Other admin- 
istrative problems may claim more time, 
but the administrator should guard him- 
self as best he can from complete ab- 
sorption by these other duties to the 
neglect of what seems to be a greater 
responsibility—that of teacher growth 
and curriculum development. 
Curriculum development and super- 
vision have been central problems over 
an extended period of time. An histori- 
cal survey would reveal that there have 
been shifts in emphasis on supervision 
and on programs of curriculum de- 
velopment, but at the present time there 
is an emerging emphasis on a combi- 
nation of teacher growth and cur- 
riculum development, which is of great 
importance. Rearrangement of sub- 
ject matter and course materials is of 
little significance if the teachers con- 
cerned have not modified their view- 
points and deepened their insights into 
the educational needs of society and the 
special needs of their students. 
We sometimes hear admission on the 
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4 Last autumn Dean Kefauver of the 
Stanford School of Education was 
asked to speck to the superintendents 
of California, meeting at Del Monte, 
on the subject, “The Administrator's 
Responsibility for Teacher Growth 
and Curriculum Development.” The 
present article is adapted from the 
address which he gave at that time. 

Dean Kefauver has been particu- 
larly well known for his writings in 
the fields of guidance and curriculum, 
but he is no stranger to the problems 
of public school administration. He 
has been a secondary school ad- 
ministrator himself, and at the pres- 
ent time he is in charge of Stanford's 
training program in administration 
and supervision. Among the impor- 
tant studies in the direction of which 
Dr. Kefauver is participating at the 
present time are the Stanford Social 
Education Investigation, the Stanford 
Language Arts Investigation, and 
Stanford's current work in the field of 
teacher education. 





part of administrators that some older 
teachers are not as effective as the 
younger ones. But if teachers become 
less effective as they get older, if they 
lose their youthful sparkle, and lose 
rather than gain capacity to work with 
youth, the question we must raise as 
school administrators is: What causes 
them to get that way? A second ques- 
tion is of as great importance. If the 
school is unfavorable for the growth 
of the teacher, is it favorable for the 
growth of the students associated with 
her? The life teachers live in and out 
of school is bound to affect their out- 
look on life, and the point should be 
stressed that here exists one of the 


ee 


a 





most important concerns in school ad- 
ministration—that the organization and 
administration of the school and the 
general life of the teacher be one favor- 
able for continuous development. 

In the space available, I should like 
to attempt the difficult task of dealing 
with positive, and, I hope to some de- 
gree practical, moves in school adminis- 
tration which would favor teacher de- 
velopment. It should be recognized, 
though, that some obstacles, bedded 
deeply in the social and professional 
mores, are difficult to handle. Others, 
however, are more directly within the 
control of school administrators and 
teachers. The list of items I shall treat 
should not be considered as a complete 
canvass. 


ET us consider first the load of the 

teacher. The teaching load should 

be such as to make conditions favorable 

for carrying on a desirable type of edu- 

cational program, and also favorable 
for the teacher’s continued growth. 

At the high school level we have been 
disposed to accept as a legitimate load 
five or six classes meeting five days 
per week, this involving twenty-five to 
thirty hours of class instruction each 
week. When we move on into the col- 
lege, the load considered reasonable is 
three classes—fifteen hours per week; 
the university load considered to be 
reasonable for advanced students is two 
classes—from eight to ten hours per 
week. Of course there is greater pres- 
sure for maintaining high standards of 
scholarship on the advanced educational 
levels and the expectation that the uni- 
versity professor will be allowed time 
for research and writing; however, 
there is a nervous and physical ex- 
haustion which comes from continued 
association and responsibility for the 
activities of large groups of students 
that is not considered when the teacher’s 
load is set. To work under the pressure 
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of numerous classes and to teach a great 
number of students—few will deny that 
the teacher must have a rather complete 
understanding of each individual stu- 
dent’s life, his problems, and his needs 
if the work of the school is to be adapted 
to his needs—year after year results in 
the depletion of nervous and physical 
energy on the part of many individuals. 
The strain is accentuated when the 
teacher recognizes the inadequacy of 
the work she is doing under such load 
and class arrangements. Working day 
after day and week after week with this 
underlying dissatisfaction with what 
is being done constitutes more of a 
personality strain than many people 
recognize. 

Is it not clear what should be done? 
In the secondary school, for instance, 
teachers should have fewer classes and 
the classes should have fewer students. 
The load of the teachers of elementary 
and secondary schools is too great for 
the teachers to do the type of work 
which we should have in the schools 
of California and too heavy for them 
to maintain the nervous and physical 
strength and the quality of scholarship 
which will enable them to continue to 
grow as they should. 

I recognize that we cannot recom- 
mend at once to our boards of edu- 
cation that the number of teachers be 
increased from 50 to 100 per cent, but 
I do contend that the shortcoming of 
our organization in this respect should 
be clearly noted and that we should 
build an understanding on the part of 
the parents of our pupils that the edu- 
cation of their children is not as effec- 
tive as it could be because of the ex- 
cessive teacher load. In time we should 
develop a public opinion favorable to 
providing the number of teachers which 
will make possible a teaching load favor- 
able for a desirable type of educational 
service, 

Certain administrative changes might 
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contribute to the solution of this prob- 
lem, such as the elimination of depart- 
mentalization in the elementary school, 
the development of the core curriculum 
in the secondary school, or an arrange- 
ment whereby the teacher continues 
with a group of students over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

The excessive load of the teacher not 
only provides too great a drain on nerv- 
ous and physical energy and prevents 
the adoption of desirable educational 
procedures, but it forces the continu- 
ance of a form of education w>*:: is 
in itself dulling in its effect. “:.cessive 
loads and large classes tend to cause 
teachers to place emphasis on the trans- 
mission of subject matter with the ques- 
tion and answer type of activity, or the 
assigning and the testing to see whether 
or not students have learned the assign- 
ment. Subject matter taught in this 
fashion very frequently has been for- 
eign to the life of the community, the 
life of the pupils, and the life of the 
teacher outside the classroom, and con- 
sequently the process sometimes has 
become routine and dulling. 


HIS issue is important enough to 

merit further elaboration. Teachers 
sometimes are under pressure from 
various sources to deal with materials 
in the classroom that do not impinge 
on important concerns in the life of 
the community. Most things in life that 
are really important have in them ele- 
ments of controversy, in that different 
people form different conclusions as 
to what constitute desirable forms of 
action. Consequently if the teachers 
are afraid to deal with important mate- 
rials, if they deal only with the me- 
chanics of living and ignore values and 
goals and pay little or no attention to 
live social processes and movements 
in society—if they do these things, we 
are not only failing to provide youth 
with desirable forms of instruction, but 
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teachers are not having that type of 
intellectual experience which is fully 
developmental in nature. 

This pressure for withdrawal from 
real life in the modern world is made 
more severe by the pressure on teachers 
at times to withdraw from the life of 
the community; thus they sometimes 
hesitate to participate in the activities 
of the conimunity in a manner which 
would be fully approved in the case of 
other professional groups. Of course 
there is a necessity for teachers to avoid, 
to some degree at least, involvement 
in the sharp conflicts of the community ; 
but it is true, on the other hand, that 
many teachers feel under obligation to 
live a somewhat isolated life because of 
the fact that they are teachers. 


It is important, it would seem, that 
the administrators and the teachers to- 
gether consider and define rather clearly 
a policy with respect to these school- 
society relationships so that teachers 
can have the feeling of a respected 
position, with the security and with the 
opportunity for reasonable participation 
in community affairs. If administrators 
can exercise leadership in the clarifi- 
cation of the issues which exist in this 
area and in helping to open up oppor- 
tunities for vital and real living by 
teachers in the community, they will 
have made an important contribution 
not only to the improvement of the 
activities of the classroom, but to the 
continuous growth of teachers. 


ISCUSSION of controversial 

issues in the classroom and re- 
sponsible participation in the community 
brings up the element of intellectual 
freedom. The management of the 
school should represent as high a level 
of democratic living as the adminis- 
tration and the staff can achieve. We 
have heard a great deal in recent years 
about democracy in school administra- 























tion, involving teacher participation in 
planning the educational program and 
in developing the program for her class. 
But there is much variation in practice 
and in conception as to the rdle of the 
administrator and of the teacher in 
school operation. These relationships 
need to be defined in each situation. 
However, if one is concerned with 
teacher growth, he will be pleased with 
the growing recognition of the desira- 
bility of teachers’ playing a larger role 
in educational planning than in the 
past. This increase in the use of all the 
talent of the school system will give 
better educational programs. Of equal 
or greater importance is the develop- 
mental experience the teacher receives 
in the process. Sharing responsibility 
for planning gives the teacher a differ- 
ent position in life than does receiving 
orders. 

The movement to have wider repre- 
sentation in planning and controlling 
the educational program has not stopped 
within the limits of the professional 
groups. Advisory lay groups and parent 
councils are being set up in many school 
systems. This movement is in the right 
direction. Its importance for the growth 
of the teacher should be stressed. It 
contributes to the removal of the isola- 
tion which teachers have sometimes 
felt. The interaction in the thinking 
of different social groups in planning 
an educational program will contribute 
much to the development of teachers. 


HROUGHOUT this discussion 

stress has been placed on the impor- 
tance of the normality of the life of 
the teacher and the fact that, if teachers 
are to be well-balanced and continue 
to grow, they must have opportunity 
for the experiences that are normal to 
human beings. There remains one very 
important area, somewhat difficult to 
discuss because of the social reactions 
to it, but of such great importance that 
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we would be remiss if we ignored it. 
Teachers are men and women with the 
same biological needs and urges pos- 
sessed by members of other occu- 
pational groups. Marital and sex rela- 
tionships are important in the lives of 
people, and individuals who are de- 
prived of these experiences are living 
partially starved lives. While many 
suppress these urges and live in har- 
mony with the strictest moral code with- 
out serious emotional disturbances, we 
would be unrealistic if we failed to 
recognize the power of the sex drive 
for most people and the significance of 
being deprived of normal sex experi- 
ence. These marriage relationships in- 
volve not only those covered by the 
term “sex,”’ but include the companion- 
ship, affection, and security of close 
identification of one’s self with another 
or with a small group. 

There are few, if any, who would 
not agree with this analysis as far as 
it has gone, and yet we have school 
systems where teachers must pay the 
price of losing their position if they 
marry ; or if they are permitted to con- 
tinue in teaching, as is true in Cali- 
fornia if they have tenure, they find it 
practically impossible to secure con- 
sideration of their applications if they 
desire to transfer to another system. 
I am not contending that we should 
actively urge all of our unmarried 
teachers to seek wives and husbands. 
Neither do I want to exaggerate the 
importance of this item. Many teachers 
are happy and successful without mar- 
riage. Some resolutely decide to take 
up a career and determine not to marry. 
In spite of all these considerations, 
I do contend that the policy of boards 
of education should not be unfavorable 
to marriage on the part of teachers. 
Married teachers should be appraised 
on their merits, the same standards 
being applied that would be for un- 
married teachers. 
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The economic issue frequently is 
brought into the discussion of this topic. 
Some people think of schools in terms 
of providing jobs for individuals rather 
than giving first consideration to the 
important educational functions ; in the 
competition of the present period of 
unemployment, this pressure becomes 
heavy. While one might recognize the 
responsibility of organized society to 
do something about the problem of un- 
employment, I should like to voice a 
negative reaction to the use of the class- 
room in the solution of this problem. 


| = importance one attaches to his 
work is an item of great signifi- 
cance. He can be challenged and ex- 
cited by the great social significance of 
the work he does, or, in contrast, he 
can be impressed with the insignificance 
and meaninglessness of many of the 
detailed activities which claim much of 
his time. Teachers sometimes become 
so much involved in the specifics of 
day-by-day instructional activities that 
they lose sight of the social significance 
of their work. When lifted out of the 
monotony of routine activities, they see 
the details in reference to a larger and 
more important pattern or goal. For 
this reason it is important that teachers 
be helped to see the social relationships 
of education, to define goals in large 
social terms, to formulate a philosophy 
of education, and to provide a platform 
on which they can build. Personalities 
maintain vitality and develop when 
there is enthusiasm and interest. 
Supervisory programs in the past 
frequently have violated a number of 
the principles enunciated in this paper. 
Frequently supervisors were primarily 
concerned with the specifics of instruc- 
tion. But of greater importance is the 
much larger and more important prob- 
lem of helping teachers to define a phi- 
losophy of education, a conception of 
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the educational needs of society and of 
youth, and a plan covering the major 
policies and major outlines of an edu- 
cational program within which the 
teacher can have freedom to operate. 
Much of the early literature on super- 
vision is in terms of a mechanistic 
conception of instruction and involves 
acceptance of recommendations of the 
supervisor without developing support- 
ing understanding by the teacher. Ac- 
cording to our present understanding of 
the supervisor’s function, his relation- 
ship to teachers may be characterized as 
one of leadership, of encouraging teach- 
ers to study, to plan, and to operate in 
harmony with the best conceptions they 
can develop. 


Peaster taagures and supervis- 
ors of teachers are charged with 
the responsibility for the operation of 
the educational program. It is necessary 
for them to meet certain practical re- 
quirements. Courses must be arranged, 
individual pupils must be handled, par- 
ents and communities must be satisfied. 
In the administration of education, how- 
ever, it is important that the administra- 
tor give thought not only to the smooth 
and effective operation of the program 
but also to the effect of that operation 
upon the development of the teachers. 

One should take a long-term view of 
the administration of education. Every 
effort should be made to operate in a 
manner to provide for teachers as well 
as for students those experiences which 
will cause them to continue to grow and 
develop. We are deluding ourselves if 
we proceed on the assumption that tech- 
niques and plans of organization will 
greatly improve education apart from 
development of the personalities of the 
teachers who are to carry the program 
forward. Teacher growth and curricu- 
lum development are not two separate 
things—instead they constitute two in- 
separable aspects of the same problem. 

















HE security of position now en- 

joyed by a considerable proportion 
of the teachers of California under the 
provisions of the state tenure act is not 
popular with the general public. It is 
not generally acceptable to governing 
boards of education and school trustees. 
It is challenged by many administrators 
and resented by large groups of teachers 
not included within the provisions of 
the act. These are facts too well known 
to require argument, proof, or docu- 
mentation. Sufficient to say that at each 
session of the legislature is introduced 
a host of bills designed to modify or 
nullify the security provided under the 
law in its present form. 


A Proposal for Revision of 
The Tenure Act 


4 By F. W. HART 


What are the causes of this wide- 
spread opposition to security of tenure 
for teachers? There are a number of 
relatively unimportant issues involved, 
but the major issue—the one that chal- 
lenges the very existence of the tenure 
act—is the impracticability of dis- 
missing incompetent or unsatisfactory 
teachers once they have been classified 
as “permanent.” The law is drafted 
with such zealous guardianship of the 
interest and welfare of the teacher that 
the interests and welfare of the chil- 
dren in the schools are practically 
denied. True the law provides a pro- 
cedure whereby a governing board may 
dismiss a teacher, but the procedure is 











q Because of the suggestions Professor Hart has been making to school and lay 
groups, much interest has been aroused in his ideas on tenure. In fact, many from 
the teaching profession and a great number from the legal profession—which 
profession would be affected by Dr. Hart’s proposed changes—already have ex- 
pressed considerable antagonism to any revision of the existing tenure act, many 
of the former because they fear that a general opening up of the tenure question 
will only result in the whole thing’s being abolished—an action Dr. Hart would 
decry as bitterly as anyone. Since this tenure issue is such an important one to 
teachers, the “Journal's” editorial staff feels that it should make available to the 
teachers of California a statement from Dr. Hart as to what he is proposing. This 
in spite of an editorial policy that has steered clear of such purely administrative 
questions as tenure, salary, and so on. In presenting this article, the staff does not 
want to precipitate a controversy—although fairness dictates that an answer to 
Dr. Hart should be published if one were submitted for publication. In publishing 
this article, the “Journal” takes no sides; it merely extends to an educator the right 
to be heard. 

The author is a professor of education at the University of California. Those who 
read the article may disagree with him—in some of the points he makes in the 
very first paragraph, for instance, or in his advocacy for tenure in the small school 
unless at the same time we provide for some such system as a county unit plan which 
would permit the shifting of teachers—but they must admit that he has had a first- 
hand view of tenure in action, for he was a member of the board of referees which 
sat on the San Francisco case mentioned in the article. Incidentally, this article 
grew out of a study of tenure which was conducted under the guidance of Dr. Hart 
by the League of Women Voters of Berkeley and Oakland. After a series of eighteen 
meetings devoted to this topic, the League endorsed the proposals included herein. 
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so elaborate, so involved, and so costly 
that few districts can afford to under- 
take to apply it. 

In support of this statement a brief 
summary of a recent case in San Fran- 
cisco is submitted. Pursuant to the law, 
the following occurred: 


1. Charges were filed by the board of edu- 
cation. 

2. The teacher, through her attorney, filed 
answer. 

3. The issues were submitted to the superior 
court. 

4. The court appointed the board of three 
referees. 

5. The referees sat in hearings, taking testi- 
mony and evidence during approximately 
twenty days spread over a period of some 
two months. 

6. Eighty-two witnesses testified pro and 
con on the case, more than sixty of whom 
were school children ranging in age from 12 
to 16 years. 

7. Forty-seven exhibits were filed. 

8. The transcript of record made by court 
stenographers comprised 1,559 pages. 

9. The board of referees filed its report 
with the court, finding in favor of the board 
of education. The charges in this case were: 

(a) Mental condition unfitting the teacher 
to instruct and/or associate with children. 

(b) Unprofessional conduct. 

(c) Evident unfitness for service. 

(d) Refusal to obey reasonable rules and 
regulations prescribed for the government of 
the public schools by the San Francisco Board 
of Education. 

10. The attorney for the defendant filed a 
list of seventy-two exceptions to the report 
of the referees. 

11. The superior court judge read the entire 
transcript and set a court hearing on the ex- 
ceptions filed. This hearing covered a period 
of four days. 

12. The opinion of the court confirming the 
report of the referees was rendered on 
March 23, 1939, the lapsed time for the case 
in the hands of the court thus being approxi- 
mately six months. 

13. On the basis of the opinion of the 
superior court the board of education dis- 
missed the teacher. 

14. Under the provisions of the tenure law 
the defendant still has the right of appeal to 
a higher court. 

15. The case to date is reported to have cost 
the school district approximately $9,000. 
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HE foregoing brief summary of 
the essential facts in one tenure 
case is offered in support of the earlier 
statement that the present tenure law 
is so zealously drawn in the interest of 
permanent teachers that it is practically 
impossible to dismiss a teacher, how- 
ever unsatisfactory his or her services 
may be. In view of the cost factor, 
there are few districts in the state that 
could afford to undertake to dismiss a 
teacher once classified as “permanent.” 
In the light of this case, it seems fair 
to assume that if the people of San 
Francisco knew that they had paid 
$9,000 to dismiss this teacher they 
would rise up and demand the repeal 
of all tenure legislation. Furthermore, 
if the people of the state knew that in- 
competent, unsatisfactory teachers are 
retained in the service because of the 
difficulty and expense of bringing action 
to dismiss them, there would certainly 
be a state-wide movement to strike 
down tenure. 

Sooner or later the people will know 
these facts, and before it is too late 
the organized teachers of the state 
should move, and move at once, to 
correct the evils of the present tenure 
law. 


S a basis for discussion, the follow- 

ing considerations are submitted, 
together with the framework of a 
tenure law designed to replace the 
tenure law now in force. 

1. The services of well-qualified, 
competent teachers of good character 
who are physically fit, mentally sound, 
and emotionally stable should, in public 
interest, be fostered, preserved, and 
zealously guarded against unwarranted 
elimination. 

2. Some form of legislation on a 
state-wide basis is the only practical 
means under existing conditions of in- 




















suring the continuance of the services 
of such teachers. 

3. Such legislation should be drafted 
primarily in the interest of school chil- 
dren and not as protection to teachers. 

4. Teachers have no rights as teach- 
ers that are not in harmony and accord 
with the best interests of the children 
in the schools. 

5. If tenure legislation based upon 
the educational welfare of children is 
sound in principle, then such tenure 
legislation should extend to all types 
and kinds of public schools, regardless 
of size or location. 

6. Tenure legislation should be 
drafted with as much emphasis upon 
the elimination of the services of the 
unfit as upon the retention of the serv- 
ices of the fit. 

7. Grounds upon which governing 
boards may seek to eliminate the serv- 
ices of a teacher should be clearly stated 
in the law and restricted to conditions 
or situations which affect adversely the 
best interest of the children in the 
school. 

8. That portion of the tenure law 
which provides for the elimination of 
the services of the unfit should be such 
that the procedure will be simple, di- 
rect, expeditious, inexpensive, and at 
the same time command the confidence 
and respect of the public and the teach- 
ing profession. 

9. The elimination of the services of 
the unfit cannot be simple, direct, expe- 
ditious, and inexpensive if the law pro- 
vides that either or both parties may 
be represented by legal council in the 
hearings seeking to establish questions 
of fact. 

10. Neither the courts nor lay jurors 
are qualified to pass upon issues involv- 
ing technical phases of teaching. Re- 
sort to the court should be restricted to 
questions of whether or not the pro- 
visions of the law have been strictly 
observed. 
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11. Teachers and governing boards 
alike should be willing to submit their 
case to a hearing before competent 
representatives of the teaching profes- 
sion, whose findings on matters of fact 
should be final—a jury of their peers. 
Law, medicine, and other established 
professions have long demonstrated the 
efficacy of discipline by a jury of one’s 
peers, and teaching is rapidly rising to 
the status of a profession comparable 
to that of law, medicine, engineering, 
architecture, et cetera. 

12. Acceptance of the principle of 
self-discipline within the profession 
would tend to elevate teaching to a 
much higher professional plane than it 
holds at present—and thus it is more 
likely to command respect, confidence, 
and prestige. Teaching cannot become 
a full-fledged profession in the true 
sense until, as an organization, it as- 
sumes the responsibility of disciplining 
its own membership and is accorded an 
effective voice in matters of dismissal. 

13. Professional self-discipline is in- 
tellectually and spiritually superior to 
the routine of civil service administra- 
tion, union regulation, or court action. 

14. Any plan whereby the profes- 
sion would assume responsibility for 
self-discipline should be thoroughly 
democratic and as free from irrelevant 
influences as possible within human 
institutions. 

15. If it is in the public interest to 
foster, protect, and make secure the 
services of good classroom teachers, by 
the same token it is equally desirable 
to foster, protect, and make secure 
the good services of the entire certifi- 
cated staff—supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents. 


TENURE law based on the fore- 

going considerations should include 
the following essential provisions: It 
should 


1. Apply to the entire certificated personnel. 
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2. Apply to all public schools (elementary 
schools, high schools, and junior colleges) re- 
gardless of average daily attendance within 
the school district. 

3. Zone the state into convenient units for 
the administration of the law. 

4. Provide for election of a Tenure Com- 
mission for each zone by vote of the employed 
certificated personnel within each zone. 

5. Provide that the number of members on 
each Tenure Commission should have some 
suitable relationship to the number of em- 
ployed personnel in the zone. 

6. Provide that each zone should include a 
considerable number of school districts—the 
present zoning of the State by the California 
Teachers’ Association might be considered. 

7. Provide that each Tenure Commission 
should be made up of representatives from a 
considerable number of districts within the 
zone and that it represent each classification 
of personnel—classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, et cetera. 

8. Provide that each Tenure Commission 
elect from among its members a chairman, 
whose duties would be: 

a. To receive charges filed by governing 
boards. 

b. To receive answer to such charges filed 
by the party charged. 

c. To select from the membership of the 
Tenure Commission a jury to serve in each 
case according to the case and to file a report 
of findings with the chairman. 

d. To keep proper records of acts of the 
Tenure Commission. 

9. Enumerate specifically and define as 
clearly as possible the grounds upon which a 
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governing board may file charges against a 
certificated employee. 

10. Provide the form and manner in which 
charges shall be filed. 

11. Provide the form and manner in which 
the answer to such charges shall be filed. 

12. Provide the procedure to be followed 
by the chairman of the Tenure Commission 
in selecting the jury and the procedure of the 
jury in conducting the hearing. 

13. Provide that neither the governing 
board nor the defendant shall be represented 
by legal council at the hearing. 

14. Provide that each party shall file a list 
of competent witnesses and may file pertinent 
documentary evidence. 

15. Provide that the jury shall have power 
to call witnesses, administer oath, and take 
testimony. 

16. Provide that an official transcript of 
record shall be kept and filed. 

17. Provide that the jury file its report, 
together with transcript of record and docu- 
ments, with the chairman of the Tenure Com- 
mission. 

18. Provide that the chairman of the Tenure 
Commission shall report the findings of the 
jury to the governing board and the defendant. 

19. Provide that the findings of the jury as 
to questions of fact shall be final. 

20. Provide that either party in the case 
may appeal to the proper court of law on the 
issue of whether or not the procedure and 
the hearing have been in accordance with the 
law. 

21. Provide appropriate ways and means 
of meeting the expenses of the administration 
of the law. 


Project for Reducing Royalties on Plays 


Financed by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Royalty Project 
of the National Theatre Conference has for its objective an improvement in the 
quality of plays presented by the average high school. Through this plan certain 
plays recommended by the American Educational Theatre Association now are 
available for school production at reduced royalties. 

The National Theatre Conference is a nonprofit organization of forty-eight 
prominent college and community theatre directors. Its central office is supported 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The State of California is represented on the 
Conference by Gilmor Brown, director of the Pasadena Playhouse, Ralph Freud 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, and Mrs. Marian Long Stebbins 


of Mills College. 


























Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Social Adjustment of California Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps Enrollees as Deter- 
mined by a Critical Analysis of Their School, 
Camp, and Post-Camp Records, by Harold E. 
Barden. Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, 
University of Southern California, 1939, 410 
pages. (D. Welty Lefever, Guidance Com- 
mittee chairman.) 


HE Civilian Conservation Corps, 

created by Congress in March, 
1933, has come to be widely recognized 
as one of the most important New Deal 
measures. Originally intended “to pro- 
vide relief for unemployment through 
performance of useful public work,” it 
soon came to be regarded not only as an 
effective means of conserving natural 
resources but quite as much as a capital 
agency for the rehabilitation and conser- 
vation of youth. Controlled in Washing- 
ton by the Emergency Conservation 
Work organization, with a director and 
an advisory council of five, the Corps 
operates under four departments: the 
Department of Labor, which selects the 
enrollees ; the War Department, which 
administers the program; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which jointly plan 
and direct the projects ; and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (through the Office 
of Education), which plans and directs 
the educational program under the su- 
pervision of the Army. 

By way of a background for his spe- 
cific problem, Barden gives a remark- 
ably comprehensive and thoroughgoing 
account of the CCC movement from its 
inception to the present, together with 
an excellent résumé of current issues, 





pointing out among other things that the 
Corps to date has served more than 
2,000,000 boys who were not only bene- 
fited personally but who helped to sup- 
port some 6,000,000 dependents, that at 
least some eminent professional educa- 
tors now admit that if the sponsorship 
of the movement had at its inception 
been entrusted to them they would 
probably not have gone appreciably be- 
yond inviting idle boys back to school 
“to flunk algebra once more,” that public 
opinion now favors the continuance of 
the Corps on a permanent basis, and that 
there is widespread current agreement 
among educators that the permanent 
organization should have as its chief 
goal the conservation of youth and 
should provide for a professionally 
trained administrative leadership. 
“Specifically,” it was the purpose of 
Barden’s investigation “to report upon 
the extent of maladjustment of CCC 
youths to the secondary school program, 
to analyze and evaluate the effectiveness 
of the camp educational activities, to de- 
termine the adjustment of enrollees to 
the entire camp program, and to examine 
critically some of the factors contribut- 
ing to the social adjustment of enrollees 
who have been discharged from the 
Corps.” Basically, as implied by the title 
of the study, this called for a critical 
comparison of the social adjustment of 
the enrollees to the schools from which 
they came, to the camps, and to post- 
camp life. Two assumptions were made 
at the outset, namely : (1) that CCC en- 
rollees probably were not as well ad- 
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justed to school programs as nonen- 
rollees, and (2) that previous accounts 
of the effectiveness of the educational 
programs of the camps had probably 
been more largely influenced by enthu- 
siasm than by bare facts. The study was 
carried on with the assistance of a com- 
petent staff of trained workers and 
limited to camps in six Southern Cali- 
fornia counties. 

Camp data were secured largely from 
the records of the Claremont Survey of 
1935, in which the investigator had par- 
ticipated. School records were obtained 
by personal visitation by the investi- 
gator, or a member of his staff, “to 
forty-eight different secondary schools 
and by correspondence with nine other 
schools in the area.” Postcamp data 
were obtained from replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to discharged enrollees. 

“The criteria selected as measures of 
adjustment to the school program were : 
(1) attendance, (2) citizenship, and 
(3) school marks or achievement. In 
order to compare the adjustment of CCC 
boys with those who did not enroll in the 
Corps, each case was paired, where pos- 
sible, with a case selected at random and 
matched for sex, race, grade level, CA, 
and IQ. The camp activities of enrollees 
were carefully examined and the ‘kind 
of discharge received’ used as the cri- 
terion of adjustment to the camp pro- 
gram.” Criteria for postcamp social 
adjustment were: (1) home conditions, 
(2) school interests, (3) work activi- 
ties, (4) work attitudes, and (5) atti- 
tude toward the CCC. These had been 
carefully rated by five competent judges. 
In addition, a detailed case study was 
made of serious cases of maladjustment. 

The findings substantiated the two 
assumptions made at the outset. In 
other words, “a statistically significant 
difference was found in favor of the 
non-enrollees in all three areas of school 
adjustment,” and “the educational pro- 
gram as conducted” in the camps was 
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found to be “very ineffective” (largely 
because of innumerable handicaps) “and 
in need of serious revision.” 


A further comparison of the CCC 
enrollees with non-enrollees showed 
that the former come from homes of 
somewhat lower socio-economic levels, 
rank somewhat lower in mean IQ, and 
manifest a more marked preference for 
industrial arts and a more pronounced 
dislike for English and literature. 


The vast majority of the boys made 
rather satisfactory adjustments to camp 
life as evidenced by the fact that of 
the 826 cases for which records were 
located nearly 82 per cent had re- 
ceived “honorable or physical dis- 
charges.” Fifty per cent of those who 
failed to adjust were deserters, many 
of whom might have been salvaged 
under more favorable conditions. 


| edema gy to the questionnaire de- 

signed to throw light upon the 
postcamp adjustment and activities of 
the enrollees showed quite unequivo- 
cally that their homes were “below 
normal in the socio-economic scale.” It 
was evident further that many had 
gained a new interest in school, 75 per 
cent of them expressing a desire “to 
continue their education.” Nearly 
three-fourths were gainfully employed, 
though for the most part on lower levels 
than those of their choice. 

In view of the fact that less than 
9 per cent of all the discharged en- 
rollees “failed to adjust to society as 
measured by the criteria for this study,” 
Barden concludes that “the CCC camps 
have performed a splendid service to the 
community and the nation.” On the 
other hand, much unfavorable evidence 
uncovered leads him to add that there 
is urgent need of vastly greater empha- 
sis upon the conservation of youth as 
the chief goal of the permanent move- 
ment. 























What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Activities in Distributive Educa- 
tion.—According to Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
distributive education in California at 
the present time is serving three major 
groups of workers, These are sales em- 
ployees, merchandising executives, and 
owners and managers of businesses. 
The large proportion of the enrollment 
in these vocational training classes and 
conference discussions is composed of 
members from the sales and executive 
groups. The other class members are 
business owners and managers who 
desire instruction on merchandising, 
advertising, record keeping, sales train- 
ing, personnel, and other managerial 
problems. In more than forty-five Cali- 
fornia communities distributive occu- 
pational training has been offered dur- 
ing the present year. 

Most of the larger communities have 
appointed full-time teacher codrdinators 
to organize, develop, and instruct classes 
in the field of distributive education. 
Vocational training classes for sales em- 
ployees and business owners in smaller 
communities now are being made possi- 
ble through the services of traveling in- 
structors. Organization of this type of 
training is as follows: five communi- 
ties that are within easy traveling dis- 
tance of one another, such as Nevada 
City, Grass Valley, Auburn, Roseville, 
and Marysville, are chosen as a unit; 
each community selects one evening of 
the week for the local meeting ; six meet- 
ings in each community comprise the 
series of sales training discussions. 
Following the six meetings in each of 





the five centers, the traveling instructor 
arranges for the inauguration of confer- 
ences in another unit of five communi- 
ties. Through such codperative arrange- 
ments it is possible for one instructor 
to serve six units or thirty communities 
during the year. 
7 7 7 

Pasadena Trains Girls for House- 
hold Service.—As a result of the 
youth study made by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the State Relief 
Administration, an experimental pro- 
gram has been set up in Pasadena for 
the training of girls for household serv- 
ice. The program is a coéperative one 
between the State Department, the 
Pasadena City Schools, the National 
Youth Administration, and most of the 
social agencies in Pasadena. 

Superintendent John A. Sexson and 
the board of education at Pasadena 
have offered full support by furnish- 
ing teachers and technical supervision. 
A teacher on the adult education pro- 
gram has been placed in charge. The 
National Youth Administration has 
rented a house and has furnished food 
and other facilities as well as technical 
assistance, 

It appears that all students will be 
placed in desirable positions immedi- 
ately after their training is completed— 
there is a placement bureau in connec- 
tion with the school. Arrangements are 
made to enroll new groups as rapidly 
as the present students are trained. 

The program is being watched closely 
by the State, by Washington adminis- 
trators of the National Youth Adminis- 
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tration, and by other agencies with the 
view to extending this sort of procedure 
to other fields if the present undertaking 
continues to be as successful as it now 


seems to be. 
7 7 5 


State Issues Enrollment Statistics. 
According to figures recently released 
by Walter E. Morgan, chief of the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, full- 
time enrollments in California second- 
ary schools on October 13, 1939, were 
as follows: 


RE REC TEER 
URES ee oe 106,178 
i aa eesesiancanninisiesbiiil 95,893 
i cteacatenmniiiniiiiina 86,336 
SEE aes aera . 25,959 
| i" etree POL 15,024 


Enrollments in special classes of sec- 


ondary grade were: 
Compulsory continuation classes...... 4,826 


Other special day classes..................46,204 
Special evening classes...................... 95,923 
: 7 sf 


Fillmore Union High School Fac- 
ulty Studies Curriculum Trends.— 
During the greater part of the school 
year 1938-39 the faculty of the Fillmore 
Union High School studied curriculum 
trends and made plans for the reorgan- 
ization of courses and teaching mate- 
rials for the school year, 1939-40. The 
faculty worked with a spirit of freedom 
and a genuine desire to look squarely at 
the many problems faced. It was felt 
that no set organization could exactly 
fit into the educational needs of the local 
school, so an approach to the solving of 
the local problems had to be planned 
around an organization peculiar to Fill- 
more. Accordingly, a master chart was 
set up showing a curricular organization 
based upon certain fields of human life 
activities. 

These fields of human life activities 
are separate, but they are unified inas- 
much as each human cuts across each in 
all his daily activities. These fields may 
be considered as (1) language arts, (2) 
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fine arts, (3) practical arts, (4) social 
studies, (5) natural environment, and 
(6) health and physical recreation. 

The approach is upon the John Dewey 
philosophy of learning: the progressive 
development of intelligent, meaningful, 
and worth-while interests on the part of 
the child, leading out of the compara- 
tive isolation in which he is born into a 
greater and greater degree and variety 
of participation in the activities of man- 
kind. On the sociological side it is the 
development of pupil interests into the 
social aspects of all types of human 
activities. 

The purposes of this curriculum or- 
ganization were mainly unification and 
methods of approach. Through a cen- 
tralized trunk line, wide at the begin- 
ning years and gradually narrowing at 
the senior years, a body of common 
experiences was incorporated for all— 
these are the basic life activities. Paral- 
lel major centers of interest were con- 
structed to meet the needs of all. These 
parallel major centers of interest were 
called: pre-professional, pre-business, 
pre-industrial, home making, agricul- 
ture, art, music, and projects. 

A guidance program that will diag- 
nose each pupil problem should be the 
natural next step in the reorganization 
of the offerings. 

Few committee meetings were held 
during the first of this year. The omis- 
sion of these meetings was intentional. 
Since a new organization was formu- 
lated and a new master program made, 
it was felt that the faculty and students 
should go through a period of “trying 
out.” 


Problems to be considered by the fac- 
ulty were listed as follows: 


1. How is the program working in the in- 
dividual classes? What are the suggestions 
for improvement ? 

2. Is there any change for the better in 
student attitudes and reactions? Do the stu- 
dents feel that they have a definite plan in 
their educational program? 




















3. How can a complete plan be set up for 
evaluation of the program? In what way 
should this evaluation extend beyond ob- 
jective testing? What is wanted besides evi- 
dence of understanding of skills and subject 
matter? What is an integrated personality? 


4. What should be the plan for guidance? 
How can this plan be set up in an economical 
outline and still reach all students efficiently? 

5. How should the content of individual 
courses be reorganized in order that each 
subject will codrdinate with the purposes of 
the school as pictured in the chart? Have the 
approaches to classroom teaching tended ‘to 
give meaning and understanding as to the 
place of subject matter for use in life activi- 
ties? 

7 7 5 

Committee Studies Secondary 
School Mathematics.—The General 
Education Committee of the Associa- 
tion of California Secondary School 
Principals and the State Department of 
Education has set up a state-wide sub- 
committee on secondary school mathe- 
matics, consisting of mathematics 
teachers from various school systems 
throughout California and chairmanned 
by Dr. C. C. Trillingham, assistant su- 
perintendent of Los Angeles County 
Schools. A progress report of the sub- 
committee’s work was presented at a 
section meeting of the annual confer- 
ence of California secondary school 
principals in Long Beach, on March 20. 

The Subcommittee on Mathematics 
has held two meetings, one in San Fran- 
cisco for the northern group of teachers 
on January 20, and the other in Los 
Angeles on February 3, 1940, for the 
southern group of teachers. The first 
purpose of the Subcommittee on Mathe- 
matics is to make a survey of present 
mathematics programs in order to dis- 
cover trends and variations in the ob- 
jectives, scope, and sequence of mathe- 
matics offerings. The second purpose 
is to present to secondary school admin- 
istrators and mathematics teachers of 
California outstanding examples of 
course organization, instructional out- 
lines, and effective teaching procedures. 
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The subcommittee members are at- 
tempting to report the status and devel- 
opment of mathematics in their own 
school systems and in nearby systems in 
their areas. Matters of grade placement, 
current developments, new courses con- 
templated, practices in programming 
students for various mathematics 
courses, and types of evaluation em- 
ployed to determine what aspects of 
particular programs have proved satis- 
factory and what ones have failed to 
function as expected are being studied. 
At two April meetings the northern and 
southern groups expect to arrive at 
recommendations and implications with 
reference to mathematics as it relates to 
other curriculum fields, as it grows out 
of the elementary school program, and 
as it is affected by major developments 
in other parts of the country. 

The personnel of the Subcommittee 
on Mathematics is at present: Harry G. 
Alway, Herbert Hoover Senior High 
School, San Diego; Harold D. Aten, 
University Senior High School, Oak- 
land; William W. Booth, Claremont 
Junior-Senior High School; Dale Car- 
penter, Thomas A. Edison Junior High 
School, Los Angeles; Bruce M. Casey, 
Polytechnic Senior High School, River- 
side; E. Howard Floyd, Pasadena 
Junior College ; Robert S. Fraser, C. K. 
McClatchy Senior High School, Sacra- 
mento; Edwin M. Hemmerling, Kern 
County Union High School, Bakers- 
field; Robert B. Herrera, Polytechnic 
Senior High School, Long Beach ; James 
R. Kinney, Polytechnic High Schooi, 
San Francisco; Donald W. Larwood, 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior-Senior High 
School, Fresno; Earl Murray, Santa 
Barbara Senior High School; Joseph 
M. O’Loughlin, San Jose High School ; 
John S. Reed, Stockton High School ; 
Elmer M. Krehbiel, Santa Monica 
Senior High School ; Frank B. Lindsay, 
assistant chief, Division of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
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tion, Sacramento; and C. C. Trilling- 
ham (chairman), assistant superinten- 
dent, Los Angeles County Schools, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Earle R. Hedrick, provost, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 
Dr. Peter L. Spencer, Claremont Col- 
leges ; and Dr. L. A. Williams and Miss 
Sophia H. Levy, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, have joined the group 
as consultants. 


: 5 7 


Monrovia - Arcadia - Duarte High 
School Makes Curriculum Improve- 
ments. — A curriculum council of 
twelve persons has been organized 
in the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School, writes A. K. Wilson, principal. 
As a result of its planning, several cur- 
riculum committees are now at work 
under the leadership of S. C. McClintic, 
vice-principal. 

Among other developments, the music 
work is being correlated with the social 
studies program, and special attention 
is being given to the problem of read- 
ing improvement. Glenn P. Hollings- 
worth and Miss Ruth E. Foreman are 
extending the individual and group 
guidance services of the school. 


5 7 LA 


Safety Work Sponsored by Stu- 
dents at South Pasadena High 
School.—The Red Cross Council of 
the South Pasadena Senior High 
School, of which John E. Alman is 
principal, has accepted the responsibility 
for promoting safety education through- 
out the school. This group is composed 
of fifteen students. 


The school’s excellent program of 
extensive pupil participation in school 
affairs has attracted the attention of the 
Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The national associ- 
ation sent a representative to observe 
the program first-hand. 


Vor. 15, No. 5 


State Printing of All School Books 
Urged.—Under date of January 21, the 
Sacramento Union published a story 
which contained the following state- 
ments of interest to teachers and 
administrative officers in secondary 
schools : 

“Dr. Herman A. Leader, Sacramento 
Junior College professor and Olson- 
appointed member of the State Board 
of Education, yesterday touched off a 
drive to have state high school text- 
books, as well as elementary school 
books, printed in the state printing 
plant, declaring that he and other mem- 
bers of the board would campaign for 
enabling legislation in the 1941 legisla- 
tive session. 


“Dr. Leader said that he, as chairman 
of the board’s legislative committee, is 
‘convinced that the law should be liber- 
alized to permit a much more extensive 
printing of elementary textbooks,’ and 
that “I do not see any sound reason why 
high school texts cannot be economically 
printed by the state plant in Sacra- 
mento.’ 


“Such a liberalization, he said, would 
‘save the taxpayers of every school dis- 
trict’ from one-third to one-half the 
cost of textbooks. 


“Extension of the use of state-printed 
texts would necessitate doubling the ca- 
pacity of the state printing plant, he 
declared, and ‘thus Sacramento would 
benefit by reason of more jobs and the 
state would benefit by reason of reduced 
costs of textbooks.’ 


““The suggestion that more text- 
books should be printed by the state, of 
course, will call forth the charge that 
the children will suffer,’ he continued. 


“*An efficient, alert curriculum com- 
mission would encourage California 
teachers to write and compile textbooks 
for use in California schools, and thus 
save the State large royalties now paid 
to the book trust.’ ” 
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ScHOOL. 

Gridley: GRIDLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gustine: GUSTINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Half Moon Bay: HaLtF Moon Bay UNION 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Hanford: HANForp JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Hayward: HAYWARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hilmar: HILMAR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hollister: San Benito County HIGH SCHOOL 

AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Holtville: Ho._tTviLLe UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
aooee: Hoopa VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hopland: HopLanp UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Huntington Beach: HUNTINGTON BEACH 

UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Inglewood: INGLEwoop UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Jackson: JACKSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kentfield: Marin UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
King City: Kino Crry UNIon H1iGH SCHOOL, 
Kingsburg: KiInessurG JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Laguna Beach: LAGUNA Braco HIGH 

ScHOOL. 

Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JoINT UNION 

Hi1GH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Laton: LATON JOINT UNION HIGH SQHOOL. 
La Verne: 

BoNnITA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

LA VERNE COLLEGE. 

Leevining: Mono County HIGH SCHOOL. 

Le Grande: Le GRANDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lemoore: 

AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL, Avenal. 

LgeMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, Lemoore. 
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Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HigH SCHOOL. 
Linden: LINDEN UNION Hi1GH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LINDSAY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Live Oak: Live OAK UNION Hi1GH SCHOOL. 
Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livingston: LIVINGSTON H1IGH SCHOOL, 
Lodi: Lopr UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Lompoc: Lompoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Long Beach: 
AVALON HicH ScHoont, Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Los Angeles: 
PHINEAS BANNING HicH ScHOooL (P. O. 
Wilmington). 
BELMONT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 
JoHN H. FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC EVENING 
Hieu SCHOOL. 
Horace MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


SoutH Gate HicH ScHOOL (P. O., South 


Gate). 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
FRANK WIGGINS TRADE EVENING SCHOOL. 
Los Banos: West Sipz UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Gatos: Los Gatos UNION HigH SCHOOL. 
Lower Lake: Lower LAKE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Maricopa: Maricopa JUNIoR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

Martinez: ALHAMBRA SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL. 
Marysville: YusBa County JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Maxwell: MAxWwELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

McArthur: Fai River JoInt UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Merced: MrrceD UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Middletown: MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Mill Valley: TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Miranda: SoutH ForK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Modesto: Mopgesto City SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT. 

Monrovia: MoNROVIA - ARCADIA - DUARTE 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Montebello: MONTEBELLO HIGH SCHOOL. 

Moorpark : MooRPARK MEMORIAL UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Morgan Hill: Live OaK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Napa: NAPA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
National City: SwkeTWATER UNION HIGH 
L. 


Needles: NerxgpLes JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


Nevada City: Nevapba City HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newport Beach: NrwportT HARBOR UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
North Sacramento: GRANT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Norwalk: ExceLsior UNION HigH SCHOOL. 
Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTs, 
CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 
CENTRAL TRADE SCHOOL. 
FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Bret Harte JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
McCLYMONDsS HIGH SCHOOL. 
MERRITT BUSINESS SCHOOL, 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
RoosEveLT HicH SCHOOL. 
SAN LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO, 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
WESTLAKE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Wooprow WILSON JuNIoR HicH SCHOUL. 
Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION 
HiGH SCHOOL. 
Ojai: NorpHorr UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Ontario: CHaFFrry UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


CORPORATE AND INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
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Orange: ORANGE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oroville: OROVILLE UNION HicGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Palo Alto: Pato ALTO JuNioR-Szenior HIGH 


OOL. 

Parlier: PARLIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Pasadena: 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGR. 
WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE. 

Paso Robles: Paso RosBLes UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Perris: Perris UNION HieH SCHOOL, 

Pine Valley: MounTAIN Empire UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 

Pittsburg: PitrsspurG HieH SCHOOL. 

Placentia: VALENCIA HiGH SCHOOL. 

Point Arena: Point ARENA UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Pomona: POMONA HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 


Portola: PorToLa JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 
HOOL. 


Puente: PuENTs UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Red Bluff: Rep BLurr UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Redlands: 
REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 
Redondo Beach: REDONDO UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Redwood City: 
SCHOOL, 
Reedley: REEDLEY JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLLEGE. 
Ripon: Ripon UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


Sequoia UNION HIGH 


Roseville: RosSEVILLE UNION HiGgH SCHOOL. 


St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Salinas: SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

San Andreas: CALAVERAS UNION HIGH 


San Bernardino: 
San BERNARDINO VALLEY UNION JUNIOR 


OLLEGE. 
SturGcis JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
San Diego 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Dreco HiGH SCHOOL. 
San Digco STATE COLLEGE. 
San Francisco: 
SAMUEL GOMPERS TRADE SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE. 
Sanger: SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jacinto: SAN JACINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 
Peter H. BurRNgetTT JuNIoR HiegH SCHOOL. 
San JOSE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 
HiGH SCHOOL. 
San Luis Obispo: San Luis Osispo HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San Mateo: 
San MarTeo District JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San Mateo HicH SCHOOL. 
San Rafael: SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Ana: SANTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Barbara: 
La CUMBRE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Cruz: Santa Cruz City ScHooL Dr- 


PARTMENT. 
Santa Maria: Santa Maria UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Santa Monica: SANTA Monica City SCHOOLS. 
Santa Rosa: 


SanTA Rosa HicH SCHOOL. 

SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Ynez: Santa YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
HieuH SCHOOL, 
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Sebastopol: ANALY UNION H1icH SCHOOL. 

Selma: SELMA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Shandon: SHANDON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Simi: Smmi VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
n: 


STocKTON HicH SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Susanville: Lass—EN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
: Tarr Union HicH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Templeton: TEMPLETON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Tomales: TOMALES JOINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Tracy: Tracy UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Tranquillity: TRANQUILLITY UNION HIGH 
ScHOO: 


iL. 
Tulare: TuLARE UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Turlock: TurRLOcK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tustin: TusTIN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
: Uxran UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Vallejo: VALLEJO Senior HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Ventura: 
VENTURA EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Victorville: Victor VALLEY UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Vista: Vista JuNIoR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Watsonville: WATSONVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Weaverville: Trinity County Hien SCHOOL. 
Westwood: WerstTwoop JuNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Whittier: Wuuirtizr UNn10on HiGH SCHOOL. 
Willitts. .Wruurrrs JuUNIOoR-SENIOR UNION 
HieH SCHOOL. 
Woodlake: WoopLaAKr UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Woodland: WoopLanp HigH SCHOOL. 
Yreka: YreKA HiGH SCHOOL. 








Yuba City: Yusa Cry Union HicH Scuoot. 








































Hospital Schools in the United States 


It is estimated by the United States Office of Education that more than 300 
hospitals in the United States bring educational opportunity to hospitalized chil- 
dren, but it is also pointed out that many hospitals are failing to provide any type 
of educational program for children who, even while hospitalized, are in a physical 
condition to participate in some educational activity. 

“The responsibility for the establishment, maintenance, and support of the 
hospital school is at present divided among private, semiprivate, and public 
agencies,” the Office points out. “The result of this divided responsibility is that 
hospital school facilities are scattered, lacking for many children, and frequently ( 
existing independently of the State educational system. 


“State and local educational authorities are increasingly recognizing and i 
assuming their responsibility for this important branch of special education, but 
the transition from private to public support is not yet complete.” 


The hospital school has three values—therapeutic, vocational, and general 
educational. The physical recovery of the child is aided by keeping his mind 
occupied and away from his misfortune. Because the physical condition of a 
patient is not always in keeping with his former schooling, the school assists the 
patient to select a vocation that offers possibilities for training in that vocation. 
The hospital school bridges the gap in school progress caused by temporary hospi- 
talization, enabling the pupil to keep up to grade. For long-time patients it gives 
the child educational opportunities which would be otherwise impossible. Ac- 
cording to the opinions of hospital and school authorities from the child’s home 
school, hospital school instruction is effective. The results of standardized tests 
likewise indicate that the progress made by the pupils in a hospital school can be 
equal to the normal grade progress in the regular school. 


In the majority of hospital schools a state teacher’s certificate is required of 
all teachers, although in some hospitals there are other special requirements in 
addition to a regular teacher’s certificate. The United States Office of Education 
points out that hospital teachers receive salaries, the average of which compares 
favorably with those of regular public-school teachers. Many, however, do not 
work under contract or share in pension and tenure benefits as do other public- 
school teachers, owing to the fact that they are not employed by boards of edu- 
cation. For the same reason their qualifications have not yet been definitely 
specified. 

“The supervision of the program of education for all children needing special 
attention, including those in hospital schools, is a logical function of state and 
local departments of education,” concludes an Office of Education report. 
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“Thinking on three fronts at once” 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


—A Manual for Teachers 
By GRIFFIN, LAYCOCK and LINE 


Tu 1s book, by three highly competent Canadian educators, is based 
on the conviction that a child’s emotional development must keep pace 
with his intellectual and physical development—that helpful interaction 
of all three is necessary to insure desirable personality. The chapter 
titles follow: 

I. Mental Health—A Challenge to Education 
IL. The Nature of Development 
II. Symptoms of Poor Personality Development 
IV. The Diagnostic Approach to Classroom Problems 
V. Limited Mental Ability 
VI. Superior Mental Ability 
VI. Physical Handicaps 
VI. The Home and the Community 
IX. The School: Problems of Organization and 
Administration 
X. The Teacher 
XI. Mental Hygiene Services and the School 
XII. Education and Mental Health 


Our schools are still too strongly set on intellectual development. 
So this presentation of mental hygiene as essential for the development 
of all normal children, rather than merely as curative for “problem 
cases,” is timely. For a mental health program for all, with special 
remedial attention for a few, is quite as necessary as our systematic 
physical health program. 

Teachers and principals will derive much good from this book, and 
those engaged in counseling and guidance will give it a high place on 
their “must” list. 


Pages 291 * List Price $1.75 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK ° CINCINNATI . CHICAGO 











































































in 
ENGLISH 





DRAMA 





in 
BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


CENTER AND PERSONS 


READING AND THINKING 


For the development and improvement of reading techniques 

and comprehension at the junior and senior high school 

levels. Challenging materials of the work- or study-type, 

selected from contemporary sources ; effective exercises for 

improving mechanics and understanding. Fine illustrations. 
Book One * Book Two * Book Three 


Workbooks for Each 
Grades 7-12 


TAINTOR AND MONRO 


ENGLISH for AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


A rich, functional study of English for that group of pupils 
at the ninth-grade ability level whose education will not 
continue through college and possibly not through high 
school. Content and approach develop expression in oral 
and written language for their immediate needs, for the 
everyday practical situations of their lives. Good citizenship 
is emphasized. 


WEBB 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


An appealing collection distinguished by the editor’s pur- 
pose of compiling only those plays that are useful and 
enjoyable for leisure reading, suitable for classroom use, 
and appropriate for staging by students. 


GOODFELLOW 


The FUNDAMENTALS of 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


This new junior business book presents the fundamentals in 
terms of personal preparation for the business world and for 
the business of living, and covers the field from the me- 
chanical training needed to the personal requisites for suc- 
cess. Excellent illustrations ; fine activity program. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street 


San Francisco 


































New Books 


MONG the new books recently re- 
ceived in the offices of the Catt- 
FORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY Epvu- 
CATION are the following which will be 
of particular interest to those teachers 
interested in the social studies : 


American Democracy Anew, by Howard 
W. Odum, Harold D. Meyer, B. S. Holden, 
and Fred M. Alexander. Henry Holt and 
Company, 1940. Price, $1.40; 614 pages. 

The British Empire, by James Frederick 
Green. The Foreign Policy Association, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York, 1940. 
Price, 25 cents; 96 pages. 

Citizenship and Civic Affairs, by Harold 
Rugg. Ginn and Company, 1940; 610 pages. 

A description of American society, intro- 
ducing the economic, social, and political 
problems of our culture. 

Contemporary Social Problems, edited by 
Louis Wirth. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1940. Price, $1.00; 
68 pages. 

Education and the Defense of American 
Democracy. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 


traiors, Washington, D. C., 1940. Price, 10 
cents; 23 pages. 

For These Americas. Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Association 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D. C., 1940. 
Price, 10 cents; 15 pages. 

Problems of American Democracy, by Ho- 
race Kidger. Ginn and Company, 1940. Price, 
$1.68; 546 pages. 

Text for a problem course—covering prob- 
lems of government, sociology, and economics, 

Showdown in the Orient, by T. A. Bisson. 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, 1940. Price, 25 cents; 
48 pages. 

War Atlas. The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, 1940. 
Price, 25 cents ; 96 pages. 

War Propaganda and the United States, by 
Harold Lavine and James Wechsler. Yale 
University Press, 1940; 363 pages. 


Other books and magazines which 
have been submitted recently for review 
in the JouRNAL are the following: 

Art Education Today, Published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1940; 85 
pages. 















LEDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 
production of school yearbooks 
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CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


2121 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely oecupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 





¥ If you are not certain of these three attri- 
i butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 





ideals and ours will be. 





The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 








The Autoist and the Law, by Byron R. 
Bentley. The College Press, Los Angeles 
City College, 1940. Price, $1.20; 188 pages. 

Educational Policies for Community Rec- 
reation. Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association and Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. Price, 10 cents; 
31 pages. 

Guidance Programs for Rural High 
Schools; Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, by Paul W. Chapman. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1939; 60 pages. 

Learning to Live, by Lois H. Flint, Walter 
J. Homan, Vernon C. Mickelson, Nicholas 
Ricciardi, Harry E. Tyler, and Henry T. 
Tyler. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940. Price, 
$2.25; 473 pages. 

Physical Education in the Secondary 
School, by Laurentine B. Collins, Rosalind 
Cassidy, with the collaboration of Charles 
C. Cowell, Hilda C. Kozman, Herbert R. 
Stolz, and participants in Summer Work- 
shops of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. Committee or Workshops, Progres- 
sive Education Association, 221 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, 1940. Price, $1.00 
(special quantity price also) ; 120 pages. 





Just Out! 


UNDERSTANDING 
RADIO 


By H. M. Watson, Associate Member, Insti- 
tute of i i ; H. BE. Welch and 
George Eby, St on Junior College. 602 
pages, 379 diagrams . . . . . « $2.80 
@ Gives the student sufficient working knowl- 
edge of radio principles to understand current 
radio literature. 


@ Describes basic radio circuits and principles 
from wave motion through both direct and 
alternating current tubes and their use in basic 
receiving circuits, to power supplies and 
speakers, in plain, easily understood terms. 


a 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 Post Street San Francisco 
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Knight. TWENTY 
CENTURIES OF 
EDUCATION 


2. @,, a 1*&"O 


This new history of education tells of the ways in which 
man has improved himself and his estate in this world 
during the last 2,000 years. It examines the principal 
forces and events, from ancient times to the present day, 
that have influenced the foundations of modern education. 


Twenty Centuries of Education combines the historical 
approach to the study of the advances made in education 
with the comparative approach to the study of current 
issues and problems in education. 


Equipped with QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION and 
SELECTED READINGS. An annotated general bibli- 


ography is included in the front matter. 


622 pages. Price $3.25, subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, California 














